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LITTLE  ROCK  AND  THE  NCA 

“(A  ROCK  DROPPED  INTO  A  POOL]  SCnds  OUt 
ripples  in  all  directions,  and  the  ripples 
are  in  motion.  Who  can  say  where  the  last 
ripple  disappears?  One  may  have  a  sense 
that  he  knows  the  approximate  center 
point  of  the  ripple,  the  point  at  which  the 
stone  struck  the  water.  Yet  even  then  he 
has  trouble  marking  it  surely.  How  does 
one  make  a  mark  on  water?  .  .  .  But  the 
ripples  continue  to  move  and  the  light  to 
change  on  the  water,  and  the  longer  one 
watches  the  more  change  he  sees.” 

These  are  the  words  of  John  Ciardi. 
How,  indeed,  does  one  trace  the  concentric 
circles  of  human  experience  to  their 
source?  Lacking  insight  into  human  be¬ 
havior  and  therefore  wanting  effective 
communication,  we  resort  to  the  means  at 
hand  and  build  coffers  to  contain,  as  best 
we  can,  the  circling  waves.  Even  then,  who 
can  say  where  the  last  wave  disapjiears? 

Little  Rock  Central  has  been  a  member 
of  the  North  Central  Association  for 
thirty-four  years.  What  is  happening  there 
may  well  happen  in  any  other  public 
school  among  the  remaining  123  on  the 
roils  of  the  Association  in  that  state. 
Adequacy  for  the  educational  task  in  the 
community  which  a  school  serves  opens 
the  door  to  membership  in  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  inadequacy  closes  it,  if  need  be, 
behind  departing  members. 

Eyes  are  being  turned  upon  the  North 
Central:  what  will  it  or  will  it  not  do. 


specifically,  in  regard  to  Little  Rock  Cen¬ 
tral?  What  statesmanship  will  it  manifest 
in  this,  by  now,  frenetic  situation? 

The  waves  of  Little  Rock  are  lapping  at 
the  doorstep  of  NCA. 

Harlan  C.  Koch 

PUBLIC  UNDERSTANDING  AND  SUPPORT 
FOR  EDUCATION* 

The  American  Council  on  Education,  com¬ 
prising  140  educational  organizations  and 
more  than  one  thousand  educational  in¬ 
stitutions,  is  a  center  of  coop)eration  and 
coordination  for  the  improvement  of 
education  at  all  levels,  with  particular 
emphasis  upon  higher  education.  Its  Prob¬ 
lems  and  Policies  Committee,  composed  of 
distinguished  educators,^  from  time  to 

*  Published  by  direction  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Association. 

'  Asof  February  i,  1958,  the  following  individuals 
composed  the  committee:  William  S.  Carlson,  Presi¬ 
dent  (on  leave),  Stale  University  of  New  York;  Harry 
D.  Gideonse,  President,  Brooklyn  CoUete;  Margaret 
L.  Habein,  Dean,  CoUete  of  Arts  and  Science,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wichita;  Clark  Kerr,  Chancellor,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  {Berkeley)’,  Douglas  M.  Knight, 
President,  Lawrence  CoUete;  J.  W.  Maucker,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Iowa  State  Teachers  CoUete;  Joseph  C.  McLain, 
Principal,  Mamaroneck  {New  York)  Senior  Hith 
School;  Inland  L.  Medsker,  Consultant,  Research 
Project  in  Hither  Education,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  {Berkeley);  Nathan  M.  Pusey,  President, 
Harvard  University;  Robert  J.  Slavin,  O.P.,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Providence  CoUete;  Logan  Wilson,  President, 
University  of  Texas;  Members  ex  officio:  Lawrence 
A.  Kimpton,  Chancellor,  University  of  Chicato 
{Chairman  of  the  Council) ;  Arthur  S.  Adams,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council. 
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time  prepares  and  publishes  statements 
on  issues  that  are  of  concern  to  a  broad 
sector  of  the  Council’s  diverse  member¬ 
ship  and  to  the  American  people  generally. 

The  statement  of  propositions  that  fol¬ 
lows  was  developed  by  the  Committee  in  a 
meeting  in  Washington  in  late  January 
1958  and  is  published  with  the  unanimous 
approval  of  the  Committee. 

Propositions  that  need  public  under¬ 
standing 

1.  Most  Americans  now  realize  that  our 
leadership,  and  indeed  our  national  sur¬ 
vival,  is  being  challenged  as  never  before 
in  history.  Most  Americans  must  be 
brought  to  realize  that  the  survival  and 
well-being  of  this  nation  depend  no  less 
upon  the  strength  of  our  educational  sys¬ 
tem  than  upon  the  strength  of  our  military 
establishment. 

2.  Educational  institutions  in  a  democ¬ 
racy  are  properly  expected  to  meet  the 
fundamental  needs  of  society.  If  they  are 
subject  to  passing  whims  and  fancies, 
schools  and  colleges  cannot  perform  this 
function.  Responsible  citizens  share  with 
educators  a  moral  obligation  to  insist  up¬ 
on  wise  and  careful  planning  to  meet 
fundamental  needs  and  to  protect  our 
educational  institutions  from  hysterical 
demands  and  panicky  reactions. 

3.  Critical  analysis  of  our  educational 
system  is  certainly  in  order,  but  mistaken 
efforts  to  place  blame  through  name-call¬ 
ing  and  fault-finding  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  obscure  the  fact  that  our 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  are 
seldom  much  better  or  worse  than  their 
respective  publics  want  them  to  be.  The 
best  of  our  institutions  certainly  rise 
above  common  levels  of  aspiration,  yet  the 
vast  majority  simply  mirror  the  values 
most  commonly  held.  If  American  educa¬ 
tion  is  to  undergo  a  general  improvement, 
the  people  at  large  must  place  a  higher 
value  upon  intellectual  achievement  and 
must  be  prepared  to  uphold  higher  levels 
of  educational  performance. 

4.  Lip  service  to  the  value  of  education 
is  not  enough.  The  critical  need  is  for 


material  support.  The  .\merican  people 
can  afford  to  spend  more  on  education. 
Doing  this,  however,  will  necessitate 
assigning  a  much  higher  priority  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  teaching  and  research  as 
crucial  forms  of  enterprise  in  a  dynamic 
society.  There  must  be  a  willingness  to 
practice  self-denial  in  paying  higher  taxes 
and  in  making  heavier  voluntary  contri¬ 
butions  to  provide  greater  material  sup¬ 
port  for  education. 

5.  The  time  factor  is  extremely  im¬ 
portant,  and  basic  issues  must  be  faced 
now.  Nothing  less  than  a  massive  national 
effort,  launched  immediately,  will  do. 
Local  support  and  control  will  remain  the 
best  safeguards  and  guarantors  of  excel¬ 
lence  for  our  diverse  educational  system. 
They  can  and  should  be  preserved,  but 
bickering  over  forms  and  sources  of  finan¬ 
cial  support  necessary  to  meet  the  present 
emergency  can  be  disastrous.  Positive  and 
immediate  action  on  all  levels — federal, 
state,  local,  and  voluntary — is  the  first 
imperative. 

6.  Economic  inflation  has  already  levied 
a  heavier  toll  on  educational  institutions 
than  on  most  other  forms  of  enterprise. 
Still  further  inflation  will  be  a  more  serious 
threat.  If  this  possible  consequence  of 
vastly  increased  governmental  expendi¬ 
tures  for  education  is  to  be  avoided,  in¬ 
vestment  in  our  schools,  colleges,  and  uni¬ 
versities  must  take  precedence  over  e.Tist- 
ing  expenditures  which  are  of  less  impor¬ 
tance  to  our  national  security. 

7.  The  total  economic  resources  avail¬ 
able  for  higher  education,  whatever  they 
may  be,  will  necessarily  exist  in  limited 
amounts.  One  demand  upon  those  re¬ 
sources  is  to  raise  the  general  level  of  per¬ 
formance  in  all  schools  and  colleges.  If  this 
is  allowed  to  be  the  only  call,  however,  a 
tragic  mistake  will  be  made.  A  second,  and 
vital,  call  upon  our  economic  resources  is 
to  strengthen  our  leadership  in  all  im¬ 
portant  fields  and  to  add  to  our  best 
existing  institutions  the  appreciable  sup¬ 
port  needed  to  meet  the  demands  for  the 
highest  order  of  quality.  Statesmanship 
must  see  to  it  that  adequate  support  for 
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the  attainment  of  both  goals  is  provided. 

8.  A  genius  of  American  education  has 
been  its  unity  through  diversity.  This  di¬ 
versity  should  be  preserved,  with  strength¬ 
ening  all  along  the  line  and  greater  stress 
on  the  importance  of  quality  everywhere. 
In  short,  all  our  human  resources  must  be 
vastly  strengthened  through  the  medium 
of  improved  education 

Propositions  that  need  public  support 

1.  The  magnitude  of  the  job  to  be  done 
can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  VV'e  are  not 
spending  nearly  enough  on  education. 
Modest  measures  will  not  do  the  job.  In 
colleges  and  universities  alone,  the  number 
of  qualified  students  will  be  doubled  by 
1970,  and  a  doubling  of  expenditures  will 
not  even  perpetuate  present  inadequate 
quality  levels.  To  do  the  job  effectively, 
the  following  order  of  priorities  should  be 
observed : 

Salaries  for  teachers,  scholars,  and  scientists 
should  on  the  average  be  at  least  doubled; 

Existing  institutions  should  l>e  maintained  more 
adequately  and  some  of  them  greatly  strength¬ 
ened; 

Support  for  the  establishment  of  new  institutions 
will  be  necessary,  but  should  not  be  supplied  at 
the  expense  of  existing  institutions; 

Scholarship  programs  should  stress  quality  rather 
than  quantity,  graduate  as  well  as  undergraduate 
study,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a  parallel 
system  of  grants  to  the  institutions  in  which 
scholarship  holders  enroll. 

2.  Although  federal  support  for  educa¬ 
tional  activities  already  exists  in  many 
forms,  excessive  reliance  upon  it  may 
weaken  other  sources  of  initiative.  How¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  we  are  in  a  national 
emergency,  and  prompt  action  of  unprec¬ 
edented  magnitude  is  urgent.  The  truth 
seems  to  be  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  the  only  agency  which  can  act  with 
sufficient  speed  and  on  a  scale  large  enough 
to  enable  schools,  colleges,  and  univer¬ 
sities  to  accomplish  their  tasks.  Action  by 
the  Federal  Government  need  not,  and 
should  not,  extend  federal  controls  over 
education.  Further,  as  a  partial  attack  on 
a  problem  of  such  great  size,  it  need  not 


weaken  initiative  and  action  at  the  state, 
local,  and  voluntary  levels.  Federal  su{>- 
port  should  be  considered  only  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  supplement  to  action  by  state  and 
local  entities,  corporations,  alumni,  par¬ 
ents,  churches,  foundations,  and  phil¬ 
anthropic  individuals.  The  initiative  and 
interest  of  these  agencies  and  individuals 
are  the  greatest  asset  of  .American  educa¬ 
tion;  they  must  now  be  exercised  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  never  before  demonstrated. 

3.  Greatly  increased  amounts  of  money 
must  be  allocated  to  fundamental  re¬ 
search  and  other  forms  of  creative  and 
scholarly  activity.  These  can  be  carried  on 
more  effectively  in  our  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  than  anywhere  else,  because  in 
the  academic  environment  the  creativity 
of  central  figures  is  reproduced  by  students 
who  have  worked  with  them. 

4.  If  American  education  is  to  continue 
to  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  nation, 
drastic  measures  to  increase  the  supply  of 
highly  trained  persons  are  required  in 
many  areas  other  than  physical  science 
and  engineering.  The  need  for  teachers  at 
all  levels  and  in  all  fields  is  a  compelling 
illustration.  Continued  progress  in  the 
humanities,  the  arts,  and  the  social 
sciences,  as  well  as  in  science  and  technol¬ 
ogy,  is  highly  essential  to  our  national 
survival  and  well-being. 

5.  Totalitarian  methods  are  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  counter  the  threats  of  a  totalitarian 
power.  These  threats  can  be  countered 
and  overcome  by  our  own  American 
strengths,  strengths  which  in  education 
include  academic  freedom  for  teachers, 
scholars,  and  scientists;  freedom  of  mobil¬ 
ity  and  choice  of  programs  of  study  and 
vocations  by  college  students;  diversity  of 
programs,  forms  of  control,  and  phi¬ 
losophies  among  institutions.  These  qual¬ 
ities  of  American  education  must  receive 
continuous,  vigilant  support. 

THE  ACTIONS  CALLED  FOR  CANNOT  BE 
POSTPONED.  THE  PRIORITIES  MUST  BE  ES¬ 
TABLISHED  IMMEDIATELY.  SHOULD  WE 
FAIL  TO  DO  THESE  THINGS,  THE  DEFERRED 
COSTS  WILL  BE  TOO  STAGGERING  TO  BE 
MET  IN  TIME.  IF  THE  NATION  IS  TO  SURVIVE 
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AND  PROSPER,  WE  MUST  START  MAKING  THE 
BASIC  PROVISIONS  NOW. 

THE  FRATERNAL  DELEGATES  TO  THE 

SIXTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  MEETING  GIVE 

THEIR  REGARDS  TO  THE  ASSOCIATION 

At  a  luncheon  on  March  26,  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  had  the  company  of  the 
representatives  of  four  other  regional 
associations,  each  of  whom  brought  greet¬ 
ings  from  his  organization  and  briefly 
touched  upon  other  matters  of  mutual  in¬ 
terest.  The  New  England  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  was  rep¬ 
resented  by  John  W.  Abbott,  principal  of 
Old  Town  High  School,  Old  Town,  Maine; 
the  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools,  by  Miss  Anne 
Wellington,  headmistress  of  Emma  Wil¬ 
lard  School,  Troy,  New  York;  the  North¬ 
west  Association  of  Secondary  and  Higher 
Schools,  by  John  Riley,  president  of 
Northwest  Nazarene  College,  Nampa, 
Idaho;  the  Western  College  Association, 
by  Paul  S.  Smith,  president  of  Whittier 
College,  Whittier,  California;  and  the 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools,  by  Elford  C.  Morgan, 
dean  of  administration  at  Converse  Col¬ 
lege,  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina. 

They  spoke  as  follows: 

MR.  ABBOTT 

It  is  a  very  real  pleasure  for  me  to  be 
here  as  the  fraternal  delegate  from  the 
New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools,  and  I  want  to  extend 
the  very  cordial  greetings  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Association  to  the  members  of  the 
North  Central  Association,  as  well  as  to 
the  members  of  the  other  regional  associa¬ 
tions  who  are  here  as  delegates. 

During  the  short  time  I  have  been  here, 
I  have  been  impressed  by  three  things  in 
particular.  First,  the  courtesies  extended 
by  your  secretary.  Dr.  Boardman,  the 
thoughtfulness  of  my  host  and  your 
treasurer.  Nelson  Snider,  and  the  cordial¬ 
ity  and  friendliness  of  officers  and  mem¬ 
bers.  These  have  caused  me  to  feel  very 
much  at  home.  As  a  second  impression, 


I  want  to  report  that  the  problems  your 
groups  are  discussing  and  the  topics  your 
meetings  are  dealing  with  are  surprisingly 
similar  to  those  which  currently  concern 
the  members  of  the  New  England  Associa¬ 
tion;  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to 
know  that  there  is  a  striking  resemblance 
in  the  reactions  your  administrators  and 
ours  have  in  their  plans  to  deal  with  these 
current  educational  problems.  A  third  im¬ 
pression  leads  me  to  report  that  I  am 
most  favorably  impressed  by  the  success 
your  Commission  on  Research  and  Service 
has  had  in  its  major  projects.  In  New 
England,  some  of  us  have  already  become 
participants  in  your  Foreign  Relations 
Project  and  our  Association’s  Executive 
Committee,  in  assisting  the  New  England 
promotion  of  the  Project,  believes  that  it 
will  render  a  tremendous  service  to  our 
youth  and  to  our  country  as  it  provides 
valuable  social  studies  material  for  schools 
from  coast  to  coast.  We  are  also  equally 
impressed  by  your  initial  success  in  ob¬ 
taining  a  $175,000  grant  for  your  newest 
project  in  dealing  with  the  guidance  and 
motivation  of  superior  and  talented  sec¬ 
ondary-school  students.  We  believe  that 
this  project  will  also  make  a  very  signif¬ 
icant  contribution  toward  a  better  educa¬ 
tional  program. 

Our  New  England  Association  has  al¬ 
ready  held  its  Seventy-second  Annual 
Meeting.  We  believe  that  we  are  still 
making  progress  and  presently  serving 
our  New  England  area  better  than  we 
have  ever  done  before,  despite  its  fine 
record  of  accomplishments  over  the  years. 
For  the  past  few  years  we  feel  that  we 
have  accomplished  much  through  our 
regional  “grassroots”  meetings  in  each 
state.  At  these  meetings  we  have  concen¬ 
trated  on  a  specific  subject  each  year.  As 
an  incidental  benefit,  we  have  noted  that 
these  meetings  enabled  us  to  report  and 
interpret  the  objectives  and  the  values  of 
association  membership  much  more  effec¬ 
tively  than  we  were  able  to  do  before  such 
meetings  were  held. 

During  the  past  several  years  each  of 
our  three  groups,  namely,  the  Institutions 
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of  Higher  Learning,  the  Independent  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools,  and  the  Public  Secondary 
Schools,  has  given  much  attention  to  the 
evaluation  or  the  re-evaluation  of  member 
schools.  This  activity  has  not  only  stepped 
up  our  services  to  member  institutions  but 
it  has  tended  to  give  more  purpese  and 
prestige  to  our  Association  throughout  our 
entire  area  of  service.  During  more  than  a 
decade,  while  many  progressive  advances 
have  ^en  made,  we  have  been  most 
fortunate  in  having  a  very  competent 
and  energetic  secretary-treasurer.  Dr. 
Dana  M.  Cotton  of  Harvard  University, 
who  has  provided  effective  and  continuing 
leadership  as  the  managing  director  of  our 
Association. 

Our  Association  is  pleased  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  exchange  ideas  and  cour¬ 
tesies  with  the  other  regional  associations. 
The  representatives  who  have  come  to  our 
annual  meetings  each  year  have  con¬ 
vinced  us  that  we  have  much  to  learn  from 
one  another.  For  my  part,  I  am  anxiously 
looking  forward  to  many  of  the  remaining 
sessions  scheduled  during  your  Sixty- 
third  Annual  Meeting,  and  as  I  conclude 
my  message  I  want  to  express  my  sincere 
gratitude  to  all  who  have  help)ed  to  make 
this  one  of  the  most  profitable  and  pleas¬ 
ant  educational  exp>eriences  I  have  ever 
had. 

MISS  WELLINGTON 

It  is  my  pleasant  responsibility  as  the 
representative  of  the  Middle  States 
Association  to  greet  the  North  Central  in 
its  name. 

Various  aspects  of  your  work  impress 
me.  First  of  all,  on  the  operational  side,  is 
the  extended  time  your  Association  gives 
to  its  meetings  in  contrast  to  the  one-day 
meeting  of  the  Middle  States  organization. 
On  this  point,  our  Study  Committee  un¬ 
der  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Paul  Shafer, 
of  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  may  rec¬ 
ommend  a  longer  poriod  for  our  annual 
meeting.  This  committee  is  the  outgrowth 
of  a  desire  of  Middle  States  to  extend  its 
scope  of  activities.  Last  November  Mr. 
Frank  Bowles,  of  the  College  Board,  pre- 
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sented  a  papor  before  the  Association  rec¬ 
ommending  such  extension.  As  you  know, 
we  have  no  counterpiart  of  your  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Research  and  Service.  We  are 
primarily  concerned  with  the  work  of  two 
commissions,  namely,  colleges  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools. 

Furthermore,  the  imp>ortant  projects  of 
the  North  Central  financed  by  impressive 
grants  from  private  foundations  for  a 
score  of  years,  three  of  which  are  con¬ 
temporary,  attest  the  contribution  you  are 
making  to  education. 

I  trust  that  you  gentlemen  are  aware  of 
the  distinction  I  claim  on  this  occasion;  I, 
a  woman,  am  “fraternal”  delegate  to  a 
gathering  where  men,  indeed,  do  domi¬ 
nate! 

MR.  RILEY 

As  the  representative  of  the  Northwest 
Association  of  Secondary  and  Higher 
Schools  I  bring  the  greetings  of  that 
organization.  I  wish  to  express  gratifica¬ 
tion  for  having  been  chosen  for  this  role. 

The  Association  which  I  represent  is 
now  in  its  forty-third  year.  It  has  fewer 
than  eighty  higher  institutions  in  its  mem¬ 
bership,  located  in  Montana,  Idaho, 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  a  few  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  list  of  secondary  schools  is 
comparably  short. 

There  are  two  Commissions,  higher  and 
secondary.  Three  years  ago  the  manual 
for  accreditation  was  revised  and  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  re-evaluation  of  all  member  in¬ 
stitutions  w'as  set  up.  We  expiect  that  from 
seven  to  ten  years  will  be  required  to  com¬ 
plete  this  project,  after  which  it  will  be  a 
continuing  process  with  institutional  self- 
study  before  visitation. 

Three  committees  represent  as  many 
spiecial  areas  of  study:  the  accreditation  of 
graduate  schools,  the  accreditation  of 
spiecialized  schools,  and  the  utilization  of 
college  resources.  For  the  last,  a  grant  is 
being  sought  which,  if  procured,  will 
probably  finance  coopierative  research.  In 
passing,  I  may  say  that  the  Association  is 
giving  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the 
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integration  of  secondary  and  college  pro¬ 
grams,  also. 

Again,  let  ’.ne  say  how  greatly  I  appreci¬ 
ate  this  visit  to  your  Association  and  the 
opportunity  which  it  gives  me  to  speak 
about  my  own. 

MR.  SMITH 

The  Western  College  Assocation  is  ex¬ 
periencing  opportunities  and  responsibil¬ 
ities  in  scale  with  the  unprecedented 
population  and  industrial  growth  of  the 
Pacific  slope  area. 

The  Association  is  engaged  in  the  basic 
matters  of  accreditation  and  other  forms 
of  professional  recognition  of  all  sorts  of 
educational  operations;  public  and  private 
junior  colleges,  specialty  schools,  inde¬ 
pendent  and  tax-supported  four  year 
schools  along  with  a  growing  realization  of 
the  great  community  of  interest  which 
relate  all  these  to  high  school  education. 
Like  its  regional  counterparts  across  the 
nation,  the  Association  is  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  with  such  truly  basic  matters  as 
philosophy  of  education,  along  with  its 
techniques,  procedures,  and  content;  and 
it  is  deeply  conscious  of  the  importance 
these  days  of  a  desirable  balance  between 
standardization  and  exp)erimentation  in 
all  education. 

Development  of  higher  education  in  the 
Western  states  is  under  circumstances  of 
minimum  educational  traditions  and  min¬ 
imum  endowments  (for  the  indepiendent 
institutions)  for  whatever  this  may  mean 
all  around.  It  is  going  forward  with  un¬ 
usually  heavy  exp)enditures  for  public 
education  at  all  levels  and  at  a  sp)eed 
which  greatly  limits  maturation  in  the 
process  for  whatever  this  may  mean  all 
around. 

What  characteristic  educational  pat¬ 
terns  may  finally  emerge  from  this  unique 
school  situation  in  the  New  West  can  only 
be  revealed  in  years  to  come.  But  it  would 
appear  that  there  are  few  chapters  in  the 
history  of  American  education  in  which 
the  makers  had  such  an  opportunity  to 
lay  the  kind  of  foundations  they  desired 
and  to  determine  what  is  to  be  built  on 


them.  All  of  this  points  up  our  need  for  the 
advice  and  council  of  our  counterparts 
across  the  nation  and  p)erhaps  most 
notably  the  North  Central  Association  I 
which  is  such  a  wise  and  exp>erienced  hand  ! 
at  the  business  of  education.  I 

The  meetings  of  the  North  Central  f 
Association,  along  with  fraternal  delegates  , 
from  all  other  regional  associations  across 
the  nation,  impressed  me  very  greatly,  ^ 
With  the  nation  covered  by  the  regionals 
working  in  concert  to  give  the  country 
uniformity  in  educational  matters  they  at  I 
the  same  time  preserve  that  variety  of  f 
effort  out  of  which  progress  comes.  And  f 
the  happy  cooperation  between  the  re-  I 
gional  associations  and  interested  federal  t 
agencies  is  a  notable  example  of  accord  [. 
which  all  democratic  education  con-  L 
tinuously  seeks.  f 

MR.  MORGAN  | 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you 
during  your  annual  meeting.  Your  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Southern  Association  are  ; 
both  interested  in  the  same  objectives  and  | 
many  of  your  problems  have  a  familiar 
note  as  I  have  visited  various  sessions  here 
in  Chicago. 

Although  I  bring  you  greetings  from  the  k 
entire  Southern  Association,  quite  natur-  a 
ally  I  can  speak  with  more  knowledge  of  t 
the  work  of  the  Commission  on  Colleges  f 
and  Universities.  Last  month  in  Rich-  I 
mond  at  our  annual  meeting  we  reached  f 
what  to  many  of  us  is  a  new  high  in  1 
Southern  education.  [ 

As  all  of  you  know,  we  in  the  South  have 
problems  peculiar  to  our  own  region.  Al¬ 
though  we  had  not  admitted  Negro  col-  | 
leges  to  membership,  we  had  for  years 
carried  a  separate  list  of  approved  “Col-  ■ 
leges  for  Negro  Youth,”  colleges  with  an 
accredited  status  but  with  no  voice  in  the  t 
affairs  of  the  Association.  i 

Several  years  ago  in  a  climate  not  so  | 
charged  with  present-day  prejudice,  the  I 
Commission  on  Colleges  and  Universities 
embarked  upon  a  thorough  study  of  the  ‘ 
sixty-three  colleges  and  universities  on  the  F 

approved  list.  The  Negro  educational  | 
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leaders  insisted  that  their  institutions  be 
measured  by  the  same  standards  applied 
to  member  institutions.  The  General 
Education  Board  made  a  grant  for  this 
purpose.  The  studies  not  only  made  it 
possible  to  measure  the  quality  existing  in 
Negro  colleges  but  they  also  served  as  an 
incentive  for  general  improvement  in 
Negro  education. 

At  the  Dallas  meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  in  December,  1956,  the  Commission, 
despite  the  uncertainties  of  the  times,  in¬ 
sisted  upon  keeping  faith  with  Negro 
colleges  and  universities,  for  they  had  been 
earlier  assured  full  membership  when  they 
met  the  standards  of  the  Association.  At 
the  same  time  the  Commission  was  aware 
of  the  possible  consequences  of  such  ac¬ 
tion.  It  recommended  that  Negro  insti¬ 
tutions  be  invited  to  apply  for  full  mem¬ 
bership.  This  recommendation  was 
adopted  by  the  Association  without  any 
opposition. 

This  past  December  in  Richmond  fifteen 
Negro  colleges  and  universities  and  three 
Negro  junior  colleges  were  approved  for 
full  membership  in  the  Association. 

Those  of  us  who  have  worked  for  years 
to  see  the  Negro  institutions  receive  the  full 
recognition  they  deserve  have  exp>erienced 
real  satisfaction.  This  feeling  of  accom¬ 
plishment  was  heightened  by  the  fact 
that  the  membership  of  the  Association 
without  a  single  statement  of  opposition 
accepted  the  decision  of  the  Commission. 
This  action  has  also  given  other  Negro 
institutions  added  incentive  to  meet  the 
standards  of  the  Association. 

The  Commission  on  Colleges  and  Uni¬ 
versities  at  its  last  meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  adopted  a  new  program  designed  to 
re-affirm  accreditation  of  member  insti¬ 
tutions.  This  is  the  self-evaluation  and 
periodic  visits  that  are  well  known  to  your 
Association  and  to  the  Middle  States 
Association. 

The  admission  of  Negro  colleges  and  the 
approval  of  the  new  program  to  review 
member  institutions  have  made  the  work 
of  the  Commission  more  exciting  and  have 
given  us  a  sense  of  accomplishment. 
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THE  ROAD  AHEAD* 

Although  a  number  of  studies  on  the 
American  high  school  have  been  under 
way  the  past  several  years,  the  school 
people  have  been  slow  to  resp>ond  or  to 
accept  the  fact  that  certain  changes  were 
inevitable.  Khrushchev’s  sputniks  served 
to  awaken  not  only  the  American  public’s 
interest  in  education  but  to  prompt 
educators  to  take  inventory. 

The  American  system  of  education  may 
well  be  credited  with  the  present  greatness 
of  the  United  States.  However,  Russia’s 
recent  scientific  advances  have  led  the 
American  public  to  raise  the  questions: 
“Are  the  American  schools  capable  of 
meeting  the  challenge?”  “Must  the 
American  way  of  life  be  sacrificed  for 
survival?”  “Will  the  United  States  pro¬ 
vide  the  leadership  necessary  or  will  we 
demonstrate  weakness?” 

The  answers  may  very  well  be  found  in 
the  willingness  of  the  school  people  and 
the  laymen  to  accept  the  challenge  and 
do  something  about  the  schools  of  the 
future. 

A  recent  conference  held  at  Los  Alamos, 
New  Mexico,  attended  by  over  200  invited 
laymen,  school  board  members,  college 
representatives,  and  other  professional 
educators,  concurred  as  follows  on  four¬ 
teen  salient  points: 

1.  The  interest  the  public  is  now  mani¬ 
festing  in  the  schools  is  altogether  whole¬ 
some  and  should  be  encouraged.  School 
p)eople  should  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
cooperate  fully  with  the  interested  and 
sincere  layman,  and  should  not  only 
supply  full  and  accurate  information  to 
those  who  seek  it,  but  also  should  help  to 
interpret  this  information  objectively. 

2.  Professional  educators  and  laymen 

*  This  is  a  resume  of  discussions  of  "The  Prob¬ 
lems  and  Needs  of  New  Mexico  Junior  and  Senior 
High  Schools  of  the  Future"  at  the  University  of 
New  Mexico,  January  ao-ai,  1958.  The  conference 
was  sponsored  by  the  University  and  the  public 
schools  of  Albuquerque,  Los  Alamos,  and  Santa  Fe. 
Top  talent  was  drawn  from  business,  education,  and 
science.  Out-of-state  participants  came  from  Colo¬ 
rado,  Nebraska,  and  Washington,  D.C.  Superin¬ 
tendent  Clarence  W.  Richard,  of  Los  Alamos,  pre¬ 
pared  this  report. — Editor. 
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alike  should  and  can,  with  profit,  get  to¬ 
gether  and  discuss  the  problems  facing  our 
schools,  and  can  jointly  arrive  at  some 
feasible  solutions  to  these  problems.  Par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  conference  have  been  the 
teacher  and  the  parent;  the  principal  and 
the  scientist;  the  superintendent  and  the 
physician;  the  college  president,  the 
banker,  and  the  high  school  and  college 
students.  Together  they  have  exchanged 
views,  uncovered  pertinent  information, 
and  have  made  considerable  progress.  This 
is  as  it  should  be.  The  schools  belong  to  all 
and  can  be  improved  only  with  the  full 
support  of  all.  In  lean  times,  in  less  dramat¬ 
ic  days,  the  schoolmen  often  stood  alone 
— with  little  or  no  help  from  the  public — 
and  were  expected  to  identify  and  solve 
the  problems  faced  by  the  schools.  May 
we  never  return  to  such  conditions  again. 

3.  Our  schools  can  and  should  be  im¬ 
proved.  Professional  educators  and  lay¬ 
men  alike  are  aware  of  this.  All  must  ever 
be  working  toward  the  development  and 
improvement  of  our  schools,  so  that  they 
can  and  will  serve  well  all  the  children  of 
all  the  people. 

4.  Today  our  secondary  schools  are  not 
faced  by  new  responsibilites,  but  rather 
by  the  same  old  ones.  Recent  world  devel¬ 
opments  have  just  made  us  more  aware 
that  these  secondary  schools,  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  have  not  been  fulfilling  well 
enough  the  old,  well-defined  responsi¬ 
bilities  known  to  us  all.  Dr.  Norris  Brad¬ 
bury  stated  that  he  believed  the  chief, 
overall  resp>onsibility  of  the  secondary 
school  (of  the  past,  present,  and  future)  is 
to  educate  each  individual  to  take  an  effec¬ 
tive  role,  the  one  most  meaningful  to  him, 
in  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  part. 

5.  The  existing  framework  of  the 
American  high  school  need  not  be  changed 
substantially.  Its  present  pattern  of  about 
one  half  specified  and  required  courses  and 
about  one  half  electives,  if  properly  imple¬ 
mented  can  serve  well  the  needs  of  all  the 
students  enrolled  in  today’s  high  schools. 
This  present  framework  provides  not  only 
for  a  basic  general  education  for  all  pupils, 
but  just  as  important  it  provides  also  for 


each  individual,  under  appropriate  guid¬ 
ance  from  home  and  school,  to  pursue 
more  broadly  and  deeply  those  areas  of 
study  to  which  he  is  best  suited,  in  which 
he  is  most  interested,  and  by  which  he  is 
most  challenged. 

6.  The  high  school  of  the  future  should 
concern  itself  with:  social  sciences;  phys¬ 
ical  and  biological  sciences  and  mathe¬ 
matics;  communications  and  vocational 
training. 

a.  Social  sciences  (history,  sociology,  government, 
and  geography). 

Here  the  student  is  made  to  face  the  most  basic 
questions  facing  mankind: 

I.  Where  has  man  been? 

3.  Where  is  man  now? 

3.  Where  is  man  going? 

It  is  believed  by  most  that  our  actual  survival 
will  depend  upon  our  skill  in  relations  with  our 
fellow  men. 

Dr.  A.  M.  Whaley,  executive  director  of  the 
Advisory  Board  on  Education,  an  arm  of  both 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the 
National  Security  Resources  Council,  said 
recently  in  a  nation-wide  release: 

“We  must  give  all  people  a  fuller  appredation 
of  science,  but  should  not  attempt  to  make 
them  all  scientists  .  .  .  students  entering 
science  (as  a  profession  or  vocation)  must  get 
a  well-rounded  education,  so  they  can  be 
responsible  citizens  as  well  as  scientists. 
Otherwise,  we  may  get  a  lot  of  brains  with¬ 
out  hearts — skilled  scientists  with  no  ethics, 
no  appreciation  of  the  humanities  or  of  the 
world  we  live  in.” 

b.  Physical  and  biological  sciences  and  maiht- 
matics 

Not  only  should  there  be  highly  specialized 
science  for  the  few  but  more  stress  on  science 
for  the  “nuin  of  the  street,”  since  we  are  living 
in  an  age  which  is  daily  becoming  more  and 
more  technological. 

c.  Communications 

1.  Our  own  language  (reading,  writing,  speak¬ 
ing,  listening)  must  be  developed  to  a 
greater  extent. 

2.  Languages  of  other  nations  and  peoples, 
must  be  a  part  of  our  educational  program 
(particularly  Russian  and  Spanish  for  this 
generation;  Chinese  and  Arabic  for  the 
next  two  generations). 

d.  Vocational  training  must  be  upgraded  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  new  age. 

7.  Both  now  and  in  the  future  the 
secondary  school  must  stress  an  awareness 
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of  our  world  community — the  interde¬ 
pendence  of  nations  and  peoples.  Includ¬ 
ing  extensive  considerations  of  geography 
and  sociology  on  a  world  scale  as  a  part 
of  every  high  school  pupil’s  work  in 
social  studies  units  is  a  must.  Faster 
travel  and  communication  in  recent  years 
have  wiped  out  state,  national,  and  even 
continental  lines  in  our  consideration  of 
man’s  relation  with  his  fellow  man. 

8.  Increased  demands  upon  the  school 
seem  to  call  for  and  make  entirely  feasible: 

a.  Increased  length  of  school  day 

b.  Increased  length  of  school  term 

c.  Differentiated  time  allocation  for  different  sub¬ 
jects— perhaps: 

I.  English — 144  weeks  (four  years) 
j.  Driver  training — 13  weeks 
3.  Etc. 

d.  Increase  the  typical  number  of  subjects  taken 
by  all  students  (or  at  least  by  a  great  many 
students)  from  four  to  five 

9.  Keeping  the  present  basic  frame¬ 
work  of  the  American  high  school  requires 
a  substantial  increase  in  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  guidance  and  counseling  serv¬ 
ices  in  the  school  so  that  the  elective  half 
the  students’  high  school  program  will  be 
wisely  planned  and  followed  through.  This 
means: 

a.  A  greater  number  of  counselors  in  each  school 

b.  Broader  testing  program  to  identify  different 
abilities  and  interests 

c.  More  extensive  and  more  appropriate  use  of 
the  information  obtained  by  such  tests 

d.  Informing  parents  fully  about  their  children 
with  the  request  that  these  parents  help  to 
guide  the  pupil  into  the  programs  and  courses 
most  suitable  to  him 

10.  A  100  percent  increase  in  the 
amount  of  money  spent  on  secondary 
schools  in  this  nation.  Russia  spends 
approximately  12  percent  of  her  national 
income  on  education  as  compared  to  about 
6  percent  in  the  United  States.  Much  of 
this  increase  must  come  from  the  federal 
government  because  (i)  national  interest 
and  welfare  is  at  stake,  and  (2)  individual 
states  cannot  afford  it.  Increased  financial 
support  would  make  possible: 

a.  Substantial  increase  in  salaries  (to  get  and 
hold  more  of  the  highly  competent  teachers) 
with  attention  to  merit 


b.  Larger  number  of  classes  if  each  pupil  should 
take  five  instead  of  four  subjects 

c.  Reduced  teaching  load  for  teachers — from  3 
classes  to  4 — with  remaining  time  spent  in 
preparation  and  student  guidance 

d.  Making  the  principal  more  of  an  instructional 
supervisor  with  time  for  such  duties 

e.  Increase  guidance  and  counseling  services 

f.  Better  buildings,  equipment,  and  instructional 
supplies  and  aids 

g.  Smaller  classes  for  more  effective  teaching 

11.  Graduation  from  high  school  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  the  graduate 
should  enter  college.  Nor  does  it  assure 
that  this  graduate  will  succeed  in  college 
work.  Many  criteria  (including  high  school 
graduation)  should  be  used  by  colleges  in 
considering  applications  for  admission: 

a.  High  school  diploma 

b.  Achievement  (grades)  in  high  school  work 

c.  Performance  on  tests  administered  by  the  col¬ 
lege,  concentrating  on: 

I.  Native  ability  and  scholastic  aptitude 
3.  Subject  matter  achievement 

12.  Several  possibilities  for  breaking  the 
“lockstep”  for  the  more  able  students 
should  be  investigated  and  used  immedi¬ 
ately  by  all  high  schools  and  colleges. 
Such  provisions  should  be  very  carefully 
administered  to  a  relatively  small  number 
of  students  who  can  profit  by  such  action. 
Such  possibilities  include: 

a.  Early  entrance  to  college  based  on  advanced: 

I.  Scholastic  aptitude  and  accomplishment 
3.  Social  maturity 

b.  Advanced  placement  in  college  for  the  students 
who  make  satisfactory  scores  on  examinations 
designed  and  administered  by  the  College 
Entrance  Board 

I.  With  credit 
3.  Without  credit 

3.  “Cold  storage”  credit  (held  in  abeyance) 

c.  Special  courses  and  new  types  of  instructional 
methods  including  seminars  and  a  different 
pattern  for  meeting  classes 

d.  Improved  grouping  of  students,  according  to 
their  abilities,  interests,  and  goals 

13.  Equal  opportunity  for  all,  a  basic 
tenet  of  both  our  government  and  our 
American  high  school,  does  not  mean  the 
same  exp>eriences  for  all  high  school 
pupils.  Nor  does  it  mean  the  same  ex¬ 
pectations  or  requirements  for  all  these 
students.  Diversity  is  a  vital  part  of  the 
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“equal  opportunity”  principle.  This  not 
only  means  special  treatment  and  financial 
support  of  athletes  and  atheletic  pro¬ 
grams,  but  also  special  attention  to  and 
provision  for  the  student  more  able 
academically.  At  the  same  time,  it  means 
necessarily  a  variety  of  patterns  of  course 
work  for  the  various  students  enrolled. 
This,  in  turn,  means  that  students  of  vary¬ 
ing  ability  and  varying  levels  of  achieve¬ 
ment  w'ill  continue  to  graduate  from  high 
schools. 

14.  We  must,  at  all  costs,  take  steps  to 
dignify,  to  give  higher  status  to  academic 
accomplishment,  not,  however,  to  the 
e.xclusion  of  other  activities  in  the  high 
school.  But  certainly  we  must  do  far  more 
in  this  respect  than  we  are  now  doing. 
Certainly,  the  persons  who  do  outstand¬ 
ing  work  in  their  academic  subjects  should 
have  as  much  recognition  and  publicity  as 
the  homecoming  queen.  This  matter 
again  seems  to  be  one  of  balance — equal 
opportunity  and  reward  for  all,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  the  activity  in  which  they  engage. 

The  laymen  and  educators  attending 
the  Los  Alamos  conference  attempted  no 
answers  to  the  question  of  how  the  in¬ 
dividual  schools  might  implement  the 
above  recommendations;  instead,  the  par¬ 
ticipants  crystallized  their  thinking  on 
current  issues  concerning  the  future  of  the 
American  high  school.  The  members  of  the 
conference  were  convinced  that  the  fore¬ 
going  fourteen  points  may  well  serve  as 


guide  posts  to  chart  the  road  ahead.  Each 
community  must  cooperatively  survey 
the  existing  conditions  in  its  school  and 
re-evaluate  for  the  future.  The  time  is 
ripe,  the  patrons  are  willing,  the  educators 
must,  as  leaders,  show  the  way. 

Clarence  W.  Rich.ard, 
Superintendant  of  Schools, 
Los  Alamos,  New  Me.xico. 
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In  my  remarks  today  I  do  not  assume  to 
be  able  to  propose  any  really  new  or  rev¬ 
olutionary  ideas  in  reference  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  higher  education.  I  hope, 
however,  that  some  value  may  derive 
from  our  thinking  together  about  some  of 
the  problems  which  confront  us.  Let  me  say 
at  the  outset  that  I  intend  no  implication 
that  the  institution  I  represent  is  out  in 
front  on  the  various  matters  I  shall  dis¬ 
cuss.  Our  problems  are  many  and  com¬ 
plicated,  and  we  are  seeking  solutions  just 
as  you  are  searching  for  the  best  ways  to 
meet  the  complexities  which  you  en¬ 
counter. 

I  do  not  want  to  get  into  a  situation  as 
did  one  of  our  school  sup>erintendents  in 
Missouri  a  few  years  ago.  As  he  tells  the 
story,  one  summer  he  was  teaching  a 
school  administration  course  in  a  nearby 
college.  One  day  he  was  lecturing  en¬ 
thusiastically  about  what  to  do  and  what 
not  to  do  in  administering  a  district  school 
system.  Intoxicated  by  his  own  eloquence, 
he  was  laying  out  the  exact  procedures  for 
running  a  school,  when  suddenly  the  most 
distracting  thought  came  to  him — “If  this 
is  such  (blank)  good  stuff,  why  in  the 
(blank)  haven’t  I  been  doing  it?” 

The  first  thing  we  need  to  do  in  the  face 
of  our  great  expansion  is  to  approach  it  as 
a  great  opportunity — not  the  tragedy  one 
sees  in  the  comments  of  some.  We  should 
not  assume  that  an  expansion  of  higher 
education  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
lowering  of  its  quality.  I  believe  the  facts 
of  the  history  of  higher  education  in 
America  lead  to  an  opposite  conclusion: 
that  it  is  in  times  of  great  expansion  that 

*  Delivered  at  the  Sixty-third  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Association  in  Chicago,  March  iS,  1958.  Mr. 
Ellis  is  president  of  the  University  of  Missouri. 


we  have  made  our  greatest  progress  in 
higher  education  qualitatively  as  well  as 
quantitatively.  If  we  plan  wisely,  it  will 
happen  again. 

As  we  are  faced  with  shortages  of  almost 
everything  except  students,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  examine  and  re-examine  our  pres¬ 
ent  facilities,  staff,  curricula,  class  schedul¬ 
ing,  calendar,  and  management  practices, 
to  see  if  more  efficient  use  can  be  made  of 
the  assets  we  now  have.  A  careful  study  of 
room  utilization  might  help  us  find  some 
of  the  classroom,  laboratory,  office,  or 
storage  space  we  need.  An  examination  of 
the  various  curricula  might  reveal  ways  in 
which  some  staff  time  can  be  used  to 
greater  advantage.  A  survey  of  manage¬ 
ment  of  business  operations  could  result  in 
more  effective  use  of  financial  resources. 

What  I  am  saying  is  not  meant  to  imply 
that  our  institutions  are  fraught  with  in¬ 
efficient  procedures  and  programs.  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  we  have  been  negli¬ 
gent  in  our  stewardship  of  the  assets 
placed  in  our  hands.  I  know,  too,  that 
much  of  what  I  am  suggesting  has  been 
done  in  some  places,  and  some  of  it  is  be¬ 
ing  done  in  many  places.  How’ever,  in  a 
big  operation  involving  dozens  of  build¬ 
ings,  hundreds  of  staff  members,  thou¬ 
sands  of  students,  a  diversity  of  curricula, 
and  sometimes  more  than  one  campus,  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  a  constant  vigil  in  the 
interest  of  efficiency  and  economy.  In 
making  such  self-studies  as  may  be  needed 
from  time  to  time  it  may  be  wise  in  some 
cases  to  bring  in  assistance  from  the 
outside  in  order  to  get  away  from  special 
faculty  interests  which  unwittingly  may 
be  the  root  of  unplanned  duplications  and 
uneconomical  procedures. 

While  relationships  between  colleges 
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and  secondary  schools  always  have  been 
of  paramount  importance,  we  may  have 
even  greater  need  now  to  work  closely 
with  the  high  schools.  In  the  first  place  it 
is  much  to  our  advantage  both  academic¬ 
ally  and  financially  that  while  in  the 
secondary  school  the  students  master 
thoroughly  the  studies  which  will  best 
prepare  them  for  whatever  they  under¬ 
take  after  coming  to  college.  This  calls  for 
careful  inventories  of  abilities  and  inter¬ 
ests  during  the  high  school  years  and  for 
secondary  school  curricula  designed  to 
serve  student  needs.  This  means  that 
high  school  teachers  and  counselors  must 
know  what  the  college  situation  is  going 
to  be,  and  this  is  possible  only  through 
close  liaison  between  them  and  college 
teachers. 

In  many  states  this  same  problem  exists 
between  the  senior  colleges  and  the  junior 
colleges.  In  such  curricula  as  law,  engi¬ 
neering,  medicine,  business  administra¬ 
tion,  and  perhaps  others  we  have  also 
great  need  for  close  coordination  between 
the  four-year  colleges  and  the  professional 
schools  of  the  university.  This  is  necessary 
in  order  to  facilitate  mutually  advantage¬ 
ous  transfer  of  students  to  the  profes¬ 
sional  programs  of  study. 

In  connection  with  the  relationships 
between  the  colleges  and  the  secondary 
schools,  there  is  the  problem  of  special 
considerations  in  the  admission  of  gifted 
high  school  graduates  who  are  able  to  pass 
examinations  in  one  or  more  college  sub¬ 
jects.  Colleges  can  work  closely  with  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  in  matters  of  curriculum, 
testing,  and  counseling.  The  gifted  stu¬ 
dent,  after  admission  to  college,  poses 
problems  in  respect  to  such  considerations 
as  program  enrichment,  acceleration,  spe¬ 
cial  methodology,  that  may  cost  a  great 
deal  of  money  if  not  carefully  considered. 
Each  institution  is  likely  to  solve  these 
problems  in  its  own  way,  but  it  would 
seem  wise  for  us  to  maintain  some  uni¬ 
formity  in  basic  principles.  This  means 
that  we  will  have  to  continue  to  do  much 
thinking  and  talking  in  meetings  such  as 
this  one. 


Speaking  of  gifted  students  suggests 
another  matter  with  which  we  are  all  con¬ 
cerned.  I  refer  to  the  tendency  to  hold 
enrollments  down  by  raising  admission 
requirements.  Colleges  and  universities 
must  not  spend  time  and  resources  with 
students  who  do  not  do  a  reasonable 
quality  of  college  work.  But  if  we  should 
raise  admission  requirements  significantly 
we  would  deny  college  opportunity  to 
thousands  having  the  potential  of  those 
we  have  been  happy  to  graduate  in  the 
past.  This  would  eliminate  a  sizeable  seg¬ 
ment  of  trained  manpower  badly  needed 
by  the  nation. 

Our  most  serious  problem  in  the  years 
ahead  will  be  securing  and  keeping  an 
adequate  number  of  proi>erly  trained 
faculty  members.  This  will  make  the  im¬ 
provement  of  teaching  difficult  but  all  the 
more  necessary,  because  there  is  no  more 
profitable  way  of  stepping  up  the  overall 
efficiency  of  our  institutions  than  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  teaching  more  effective. 

We  w’ill  have  to  train  many  teachers 
ourselves,  both  before  they  start  teaching 
and  afterward.  All  new  instructors  without 
previous  experience,  and  many  others  as 
well,  should  be  given  on-the-job  training, 
until  they  master  the  fundamentals  of 
their  task  As  the  percentage  of  Ph.D.’s 
on  college  faculties  is  going  down,  many 
of  our  new  teachers  will  need  to  do  addi¬ 
tional  work  in  graduate  schools.  Various 
programs  designed  to  improve  instruction 
will  constitute  one  of  our  best  qualitative 
economies,  and  we  shall,  therefore,  have 
to  be  concerned  with  the  formal  and  in¬ 
formal  processes  of  educating  college 
teachers. 

No  one  who  has  studied  the  reports  on 
experimentation  can  believe  we  have  the 
last  word  in  regard  to  the  ideal  of  most 
efficient  class  size  in  all  areas  of  study. 
Recently  developed  means  like  television, 
as  well  as  new  uses  of  older  techniques, 
have  to  be  constantly  explored,  both  for 
improving  instruction  and  for  increasing 
the  amount  of  effective  instruction  which 
can  be  given  at  a  reasonable  cost.  To 
what  extent  closed  circuit  television  may 
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be  used  as  a  medium  of  instruction  in  the 
future,  we  do  not  now  know.  Many  ad¬ 
vocates  are  positive  that  the  experimental 
results  are  good  and  we  should  design  all 
our  buildings  with  this  in  mind.  Indeed, 
some  compare  it  with  the  invention  of 
printing;  others,  more  skeptical  perhaps, 
see  it  in  the  light  of  our  general  enthusiasm 
of  thirty  years  ago  for  teaching  with  mo¬ 
tion  pictures.  Then  the  enthusiasm  waned 
with  time  and  the  motion  picture  became, 
except  in  special  circumstances,  a  useful 
lo<^  for  the  teacher  rather  than  a  means  of 
making  over  his  job. 

Preliminary  results  from  television 
studies  encourage  us  to  believe  that  it  has 
a  strong  potentiality  for  effective  use  in 
certain  areas,  especially  adult  education, 
even  though  the  promise  of  revolutionizing 
our  in-class  teaching  methodology  is  still 
unproven.  Large  class  lecturing,  of  course, 
has  a  much  older  history  and  strong  sup¬ 
porting  evidence,  when  done  by  a  gifted 
person.  Unquestionably,  we  are  going  to 
do  much  more  of  it  where  we  have  these 
talented  lecturers. 

Students  will  have  to  depend  less  on 
teachers.  They  will  have  to  be  trained  to 
be  more  self-reliant.  More  extensive  use 
may  have  to  be  made  of  course  guides 
designed  for  self-teaching  purposes.  Books 
may  have  to  be  made  more  easily  access- 
able  in  general  and  divisional  libraries. 
Laboratories  may  have  to  be  used  more 
periods  per  week.  More  help  of  a  clerical 
nature  will  spread  the  teaching  of  the 
good  instructor  to  more  students.  The 
school  day  may  be  lengthened;  indeed  it 
already  has  in  some  institutions. 

It  should  go  without  saying  that  we 
have  to  learn  to  be  as  economical  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  respect  to  space  usage  within  our 
own  institutions.  ^Iost  of  us  could  arrive 
at  a  better  utilization  of  our  space.  I  say 
this  with  some  reluctance,  because  to  read 
some  of  the  criticisms  we  receive  one 
would  think  that  universities  and  col¬ 
leges  should  operate  on  a  three-shift  basis, 
a  criticism  often  made  by  people  whose 
office  buildings  are  in  use  less  than  eight 
hours  a  day. 


I7I 

Complicating  our  problem  is  the  fact 
that  American  society  is  working  toward  a 
shorter  work  week.  This  adds  to  the  need 
for  colleges  to  make  the  most  efficient 
utilization  of  space  during  the  normal 
working  day.  Some  of  our  faculty  work¬ 
loads  were  set  when  the  average  work¬ 
week  was  well  over  fifty  hours,  and  an 
adjustment  downward  is  reasonable  and 
necessary  in  many  cases.  The  problem 
of  inducing  students  by  requirements  to 
spread  their  work  over  a  longer  day  and 
longer  week  runs  into  habits  well  fixed  in 
the  business  world  and  among  our  citizens 
generally.  Accepting  this  obstacle,  we 
must  do  better  than  we  have  been  doing 
in  making  maximum  utilization  of  the 
regular  working  day  and  week. 

In  the  large  college  and  university 
groups  a  great  loss  lies  in  the  large  number 
of  upper-class  and  graduate  courses  in 
which  the  enrollment  is  small.  Could  we 
eliminate  this  group  of  courses,  or  alter¬ 
nate  some  and  eliminate  others,  we  could 
save  substantial  sums  and  either  reduce 
the  number  of  teachers  needed  or  give  the 
present  teachers  more  time  for  research 
and  study.  This  has  long  been  a  problem 
for  colleges  and  universities,  and  we  realize 
that  some  of  these  courses  are  necessary 
for  some  of  the  specializations  that  are 
very  important  to  society.  Some  of  them 
are  highly  desirable  for  the  morale  effects 
they  have  upon  teachers  who  have  a  deep 
interest  in  a  relatively  narrow  field  in 
which  they  do  superb  teaching  in  small 
classes.  Still  this  problem  is  one  which  we 
must  constantly  have  under  study. 

Programs  involving  too  few  students  for 
reasonable  return  on  expenditures  should 
be  avoided  by  many,  perhaps  most,  in¬ 
stitutions.  We  are  moving  from  a  time 
when  college  curricula  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  with  a  real  or  imagined  scarcity  of 
students  in  mind,  where  institutions  have 
tried  to  compete  in  terms  of  the  breadth 
of  offerings.  Now  that  we  are  entering  a 
period  of  student  abundance,  our  breadth 
of  curricular  offerings  should  be  re-ex¬ 
amined  in  the  light  of  institutional  costs 
and  the  actual  needs  of  students. 
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Many  a  small  college,  for  instance,  has 
attempted  to  keep  its  student  numbers 
high  by  trying  to  meet  the  standards,  such 
as  those  of  the  American  Chemical  Society 
for  training  professional  chemists,  a 
curriculum  which  in  manj'  of  these  in¬ 
stitutions  attracts  very  few  students. 
Sfiecialized  programs  in  business  and  in 
vocational  home  economics  are  other  ex¬ 
amples  of  high-cost  instruction  for  the  col¬ 
lege.  Now  that  these  institutions  will  be 
able  to  secure  the  maximum  number  of 
students  they  can  house  and  teach  with¬ 
out  such  special  curricula,  it  is  quite 
logical  that  many  specialized  programs 
should  be  dropped  and  the  funds  thus 
saved  devoted  to  improving  the  quality  of 
the  staff,  equipment,  and  facilities.  I  ven¬ 
ture  the  opinion  that  in  many  of  our  small 
colleges  the  reduction  of  these  specialized 
curricula  could  be  accomplished  with  a 
substantial  saving  in  funds,  no  loss  in  the 
number  of  students,  and  an  improvement 
in  the  instructional  programs  offered. 

Similarly,  I  think  there  should  be  some 
re-examination  of  the  situation  in  those 
colleges  where  the  students  in  the  fresh¬ 
man  and  sophomore  years  greatly  out¬ 
number  those  in  the  junior  and  senior 
years.  In  trying  too  hard  to  meet  the 
<lemands  of  a  varied  student  body,  upper- 
class  courses  with  small  enrollments  make 
costs  high.  It  is  easily  conceivable  that  in 
some  such  institutions  the  same  budget 
would  suffice  for  more  than  twice  as  many 
students  if  all  w’ere  on  the  junior  college 
level.  Colleges,  trying  to  offer  four  years 
of  varied  work  on  inadequate  budgets, 
could  in  some  instances  improve  them¬ 
selves  tremendously  by  abandoning  the 
junior  and  senior  years  and  becoming 
frankly  what  they  are  primarily,  junior 
colleges. 

It  is  a  commonly  accepted  principle  that 
under  good  circumstances  it|costs  twice  as 
much  to  teach  a  junior  as  a  freshman. 
Where  the  upper-class  courses  are  un¬ 
usually  small  this  ratio  is  increased  dis¬ 
astrously.  This  is  more  apparent  when  we 
get  into  the  fields  of  professional  educa¬ 
tion.  Here  regional  coop>eration,  such  as 


we  have,  is  proving  successful  and  needs 
to  be  increased.  Certainly  each  state  does 
not  have  to  offer  a  degree  in  veterinary 
medicine,  in  forestry,  in  wildlife  conserva¬ 
tion,  and  in  ceramic  engineering — to  men¬ 
tion  only  a  few.  These  have  primarily  in¬ 
volved  public  institutions  but  to  some 
degree  the  private  also.  Sometimes  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  small 
uneconomical  programs  is  based  upon  in¬ 
stitutional  pride  and  is  counter  to  common 
sense  and  sound  educational  planning. 

These  observations  have  been  aimed 
primarily  at  public  institutions.  But  in 
some  degree  similar  situations  exist  among 
the  private  institutions  as  well.  And  here 
again  the  offering  of  professional  programs 
in  one  university,  where  they  already 
e.xist  in  a  nearby  institution  which  is  able 
to  carry  the  full  demand  of  the  area  with¬ 
out  undue  additional  cost,  raises  ver}- 
substantially  the  total  costs  of  higher 
education.  Again  institutional  pride  plays 
some  part.  There  is  sometimes  a  justifiable 
reason  on  the  part  of  public  institutions 
where  demand  comes  from  students  who 
are  not  quite  of  scholarship  calibre  and 
cannot  pay  the  tuition  of  the  private  in¬ 
stitutions.  While  this  complicates  the 
problem,  it  still  does  not  of  itself  justify 
the  duplication  of  programs  already  func¬ 
tioning  in  institutions  which  can  meet  the 
full  demand. 

Another  matter  which  encourages  the 
unnecessary  duplication  of  programs  is  the 
public  institutional  practice  of  charging 
high  out-of-state  fees.  Forced  on  us  by  our 
need  for  revenue,  there  has  been  a  natural 
trend  toward  increasing  all  fees  and  tui¬ 
tion.  State  schools  have  increased  the  rates 
on  out-of-state  students  in  such  a  way  as 
to  discourage  their  migration  and  to  en¬ 
courage  the  undesirable  multiplication  of 
professional  programs  in  a  sort  of  state 
isolationism.  That  is  not  good  for  higher 
education  nor  good  for  any  particular 
state.  It  is  compensated  to  a  small  degree 
in  some  states  by  special  scholarships  to 
pay  the  out-of-state  fees  in  particular  pro¬ 
grams  that  they  do  not  offer  at  home,  but 
these  usually  are  only  token  compensa- 
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tions.  As  in  our  general  economy,  high 
tariff  walls  increase  uneconomic  expendi¬ 
tures  and  undesirable  duplication  of 
facilities. 

Every  handicap  to  the  interstate  move¬ 
ment  of  students,  in  specialized  profes¬ 
sional  curricula,  increases  our  over-all  cost 
of  higher  education  by  forcing  state 
schools  to  add  unnecessarily  to  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  their  offerings. 

We  will  have  many  more  scholarships  to 
administer  in  the  future.  I  think  this  will 
be  the  case  even  if  a  federal  scholarship 
program  is  not  created.  Scholarships,  of 
course,  must  be  awarded  to  students  who 
are  academically  capable.  The  factor  of 
need  should  be  given  more  serious  con¬ 
sideration  in  all  or  most  scholarship  plans 
than  it  has  been  receiving.  I  see  no  par¬ 
ticular  virtue  in  awarding  aid  to  those  who 
do  not  need  it  and  who  would  be  in  college 
without  assistance  of  any  kind.  Need  is 
difficult  to  determine  sometimes,  but  in 
most  cases  the  awarding  of  scholarships 
can  be  handled  rather  well  at  the  state  or 
college  level.  Many  institutions  have  had 


long  experience  in  this  area  of  operation. 

As  I  conclude  these  remarks  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  nearly  all  of  the  problems  of 
higher  education  are  related  to  financial 
support  directly  or  indirectly.  The  task 
ahead  of  the  colleges  and  universities  will 
be  much  greater  in  volume  in  the  future 
and  perhaps  greater  also  in  terms  of  its 
importance  to  human  welfare.  Therefore, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  higher  education  will 
receive  the  support  it  must  have  if  it  is  to 
do  what  will  be  exjiected  of  it. 

I  have  tried  to  suggest  that  we  who 
have  responsibility  for  administering  col¬ 
lege  and  university  programs  should  strive 
with  more  than  ordinary  diligence  to  make 
the  most  of  the  facilities  and  resources 
which  are  made  available  to  us.  We  must 
seek  a  higher  degree  of  interinstitutional 
coordination  and  intra-institutional  effi¬ 
ciency  than  ever  before.  Perhaps  the 
surest  avenues  by  which  this  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  w'ill  be  those  "which  improve 
communication  among  the  institutions 
themselves  and  between  the  institutions 
and  the  general  public. 


Howard  L.  Bevis,  Chairman,  The  Presidtnis 
Committee  on  Scientists  and  Enginttn 
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I  TAKE  MV  TEXT  TODAY,  if  you  will  permit 
me  to  call  it  a  text,  from  The  Revelation 
of  St.  John  the  Divine,  21st  chapter, 
verses  one  and  two: 

.\nd  I  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth:  for  the 
hrst  heaven  and  the  first  earth  were  passed  away; 
and  there  was  no  more  sea. 

.\nd  I,  John,  saw  the  holy  city,  new  Jerusalem, 
coining  down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  prepared  as  a 
bride  adorned  for  her  husband. 

I  do  not  claim  St.  John’s  gift  of  vision 
and  revelation  to  see  a  new  heaven.  But  I 
do  see  here  a  new  earth  being  shaped  by 
man,  growing  ever  more  complex,  and  ex¬ 
panding  ever  outward  with  each  success¬ 
ful  thrust  into  outer  space. 

For  man  has  crossed  over  into  a  new  era, 
remaking  this  earth  and  looking  to  the  day 
when  he  will  conquer  the  space  around  it. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  course  this 
new  era  will  take.  Suddenly  man  finds 
himself  making  gigantic  new  strides  in  ex¬ 
tending  control  over  his  environment.  No 
longer  does  man  merely  adapt  nature  to 
his  needs:  he  works  with  increasing  success 
to  change  nature  to  his  purp>oses — trans¬ 
muting  new  elements,  developing  new 
sources  of  energy,  probing  deeper  and 
deep>er  into  the  secrets  of  life  itself.  The 
premium  which  the  future  will  place  on 
brainpower,  on  intellectual  capacity  and 
training,  will  bring  subtle  social  changes  in 
its  wake.  We  can  predict  that  the  scientific 
revolution  will  require  more  drastic  and 
more  rapid  adjustments — intellectual, 
social,  and  economic — than  we  have  ever 
before  been  called  on  to  make. 

Key  man  in  this  new  era  will  be  the 
scientist,  who  is  certain  to  be  in  the  midst 
of  virtually  every  significant  development 
in  America’s  future.  This  does  not  mean 

*  Delivered  at  the  Sixty-third  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Association  in  Chicago,  March  18,  1958. 


that  the  scientist  alone  can  or  should  di¬ 
rect  these  developments  and  make  social, 
economic,  and  political  decisions  concern¬ 
ing  them.  It  does  mean  that  it  will  be  the 
scientist  who  will  bring  these  develop¬ 
ments  into  being. 

The  vistas  opening  up  in  science  are 
breath-taking.  Each  discovery  and  new 
development,  and  they  come  almost  daily, 
reveals  new  problems  to  solve  and  new 
horizons  to  cross. 

In  space  problems  alone,  four  giant 
steps  come  to  mind  that  are  occupying  the 
corps  of  our  top  experts.  Lying  ahead  of 
us  in  the  vary  near  future  are: 

I.  Successfully  bringing  an  orbiting  satellite  bad 
into  the  earth’s  atmosphere,  and  to  a  landing,  witli 
its  data-recording  apparatus  intact. 

3.  Developing  a  satellite  “platform”  from  which 
continuous  scientific  observations  can  be  made  ia- 
definitely. 

3.  Perfection  of  a  solar  Imttery  for  powering  for 
indefinite  lengths  of  time  the  instrumentation  of 
satellites. 

4.  Space  flight  by  man  himself. 

Along  with  the  entry  of  man  himself  in¬ 
to  space  goes  the  concept,  put  forth  by 
such  men  as  Seversky,  that  the  nation  con¬ 
trolling  the  space  around  the  earth  con¬ 
trols  the  earth  itself.  We  will  have  with  us 
for  a  long  time  to  come  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  military  security  and  pressing 
forward  in  the  research  and  development 
of  the  most  modern  weaponry. 

The  next,  and  perhaps  more  imporUnt 
area  challenging  our  technological 
sources,  is  at  home.  In  multiplying  num¬ 
bers  we  are  going  to  have  to  live  on  this 
planet  for  a  long  time.  Our  requirement 
will  be  to  provide  for  our  own  rapidly 
growing  domestic  needs.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  this  country  managed 
nicely  with  less  than  one  scientific  or 
technological  worker  to  every  three  hun- 
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drcd  people  in  the  labor  force.  Just  before 
World  War  II  the  proportion  had  risen  to 
one  in  every  hundred  persons.  Today  it  is 
one  in  every  fifty  or  sixty. 

The  increasing  complexity  of  industrial 
processes,  the  creation  of  new  products 
and  materials,  and  the  introduction  of 
automation  will  in  the  future  demand  an 
even  greater  proportion  of  highly  trained 
men  and  women. 

The  third  great  area  in  which  scientists 
and  engineers  will  take  a  key  role  in  the 
new  era  is  technological  assistance  to  those 
nations  of  the  world  striving  to  fulfill  their 
industrial  and  technological  promise. 

Heavy  competition  in  the  business  of 
technological  aid  already  has  come  from 
Russia,  which  sees  it  as  a  valuable  tool  for 
extending  the  dependency  of  other  nations 
on  her.  Russia  has  been  followed  by  China, 
now  engaged  in  technological-aid  programs 
in  the  Far  East,  a  far  cry  from  the  time 
when  China  was  floundering  in  its  efforts 
to  provide  basic  industrialization  at  home. 
Thirty  years  ago  Russia  itself  was  a  back¬ 
ward  agrarian  country  importing  Amer¬ 
ican  engineers  and  American  machinery 
for  such  relatively  simple  tasks  as  building 
dams  and  power  stations.  Thirty  years  ago 
Russia,  if  the  term  had  been  popular  then, 
would  have  been  classed  as  an  under¬ 
developed  country.  Today  she  is  the  rank¬ 
ing  challenger  of  technological  leadership. 
Thirty  years  is  but  one  generation. 

As  Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun  said  re¬ 
cently,  the  astounding  factor  about  Rus¬ 
sian  technological  progress  is  not  the  out¬ 
ward  accomplishments,  but  rather  the  rate 
of  progress.  China  and  India  are  now  em¬ 
barked  along  the  same  path  of  develop¬ 
ment.  Between  1949  and  1955  enrollment 
in  institutions  of  higher  education  in 
China  increased  two-and-one-half  times 
(from  116,000  to  288,000)  and  nearly  half 
of  these  students  are  in  science  and  engi¬ 
neering  faculties.  With  the  example  of 
Russia  before  us,  we  would  be  blind  not  to 
see  the  implications,  when  we  remember 
the  growth  rates  of  China’s  600-  and 
India’s  400-million  population. 

It  is  not  possible  to  make  any  specific 
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estimate  of  the  number  of  skilled  men  and 
women  this  country  will  need  to  meet  the 
combined  needs  of  domestic  economy,  na¬ 
tional  security,  and  technological  assist¬ 
ance.  But  it  is  clear  that  brainpower  has 
become  our  most  important  resource. 

Every  revolution  is  hailed  as  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  new  era.  The  first  industrial  re¬ 
volution  began  in  England.  Then,  the 
United  States,  a  young  and  energetic 
nation,  seized  the  new  concept  and  leaped 
over  the  first  industrial  revolution  into 
the  highest  degree  of  industrialization  the 
world  has  seen.  We  are  now  confronted 
with  a  third  revolution,  the  scientific  re¬ 
volution,  in  which  another  nation,  Soviet 
Russia,  may  be  able  to  leapfrog  over  the 
United  States. 

Russia  has  accomplished  what  she  has  in 
just  one  generation,  and  it  takes  roughly 
that  length  of  time  to  develop  a  first-class 
scientist,  building  him  from  the  ground  up. 
One  generation!  In  other  words,  the 
scientific  team  of  the  next  generation  is 
already  in  training. 

The  wastage  of  brainpower  resulting 
from  children  dropping  out  of  school  be¬ 
fore  they  have  reached  their  highest  level 
of  attainment  is  serious  enough.  An  even 
more  serious  wastage  results  from  our 
failure  to  develop  those  remaining  in 
school  to  their  full  potential. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that 
the  progressive  influences  which  have 
altered  the  character  of  our  schools  during 
the  past  thirty  or  forty  years  were  all  bad 
— that  we  should  go  back  to  the  three  R’s. 
But  I  do  suggest  that  we  have  seriously 
diluted  the  curriculum.  In  our  enthusiasm 
for  the  unique  egalitarian  features  of 
American  education,  we  have  gone  too  far 
in  letting  the  common  denominator  of  a 
class  set  the  standards  of  work  expected  of 
it. 

Teaching  good  citizenship  is  highly 
desirable,  but  it  cannot  take  the  place  of 
good  scholarship.  Developing  a  child’s 
personality  is  important,  but  it  cannot 
take  the  place  of  developing  his  intellect. 

There  is  much  to  be  proud  of  in  Ameri¬ 
can  education  but  the  time  has  surely 
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come  for  us  to  stop  patting  ourselves  on 
the  back  for  its  virtues  and  take  a  long 
hard  look  at  its  dehciencics. 

At  the  conference  on  “America’s  Hu¬ 
man  Resources  to  Meet  the  Scientific 
Challenge,’’  held  by  the  President’s  Com¬ 
mittee  in  February,  President  Griswold  of 
Yale  pointed  out  that  in  igio  there  were 
thirty-five  subjects  in  the  secondary 
school  curriculum  in  the  United  States — 
27  in  the  academic  and  eight  in  the  non- 
academic  categories.  By  1949  there  were 
274  subjects  in  the  same  curriculum — only 
fifty-nine  in  the  academic  realm.  In  too 
many  schools,  and  for  too  many  capable 
children,  physics  and  chemistry  have  been 
watered  down  to  a  general  science  course; 
algebra  has  become  general  math. 

In  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  every  high 
school  graduate  has  taken  ten  years  of 
mathematics,  five  years  of  physics,  four 
years  of  chemistry  and  five  years  of 
biology,  and  five  years  of  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage.  I  doubt  that  any  have  had  high 
school  courses  in  dramatics,  driver  train¬ 
ing,  cooking  for  boys,  or  marriage. 

Before  we  lay  the  blame  for  today’s 
educational  deficiencies  on  the  teachers, 
let  us  ask  ourselves:  what  are  we,  as  par¬ 
ents,  doing  to  convince  our  children  that 
development  of  the  mind  requires  the 
same  kind  of  diligent  exercise  that  they 
devote  to  athletic  games  or  rock’n’roll? 
.‘Vnd  what  are  we,  as  taxpayers,  doing  to 
improve  the  quality  of  instruction  by 
making  teaching  an  attractive  and  re¬ 
munerative  career  and  by  providing  ade¬ 
quate  facilities  to  end  overcrowding  and 
double  sessions?  The  school  administra¬ 
tors,  the  professional  organizations  also 
should  take  a  look  at  this  responsibility. 

Because  the  spotlight  of  attention  has 
been  thrown  on  science  and  mathematics 
by  all  the  recent  excitement  about  satel¬ 
lites,  there  is  now  a  danger  that  we  will 
measure  what  is  necessary  solely  in  terms 
of  producing  more  scientists  and  engi¬ 
neers.  Some,  no  doubt,  honestly  believe 
that  this  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Others 
will'probably  welcome  thisjimited  action 
as  the  easier  and  less  expensive  way  of 


doing  something  about  the  schools  and  , 
colleges.  We  need  a  much  broader  founda¬ 
tion.  I 

The  same  problems  of  growth,  faculty,  I 
and  teaching  content  which  confront  the  I 
secondary  schools  also  arise  in  somewhat  I 
different  form  in  our  higher  educational  ' 
institutions.  Some  of  our  private  colleges 
and  universities  are  reluctant — and  often 
financially  unable— to  expand  to  meet  the 
growing  demand  for  admission.  They  are 
becoming  more  selective  in  admitting 
students  and  there  is  danger  that  they  , 
will  become  exclusively  for  the  brilliant.  I 
That,  surely,  is  not  their  aim.  Not  the 
least  valuable  part  of  a  college  education 
is  the  broadening,  rounding,  and  diversi¬ 
fying  influence  which  the  students  have 
upon  one  another.  We  must  find  ways  of 
improving  the  quality  of  formal  education  ! 
without  weakening  its  democratic  and  r 
cosmopolitan  spirit.  i 

It  is  the  strength  and  virtue  of  our  I 
great  state  institutions  that  they  pre¬ 
serve  and  foster  this  spirit.  They  are  not, 
as  has  sometimes  been  alleged,  the  great 
levellers  in  our  educational  system.  They  ^ 
are  the  wide  open  door  of  opportunity.  In 
this  they  are  outstanding  examples  of  the 
best  in  the  American  tradition.  It  must  be 
our  constant  purpose  to  keep  them  that 
way.  I 

Let  me  try  to  sum  up  the  challenge  of  L 
the  scientific  revolution,  which  is  the  I 
challenge  to  American  education.  I 

We  grossly  misinterpret  the  needs  of  p 
our  time  if  we  concentrate  on  the  narrow  i 
goal  of  simply  producing  more  scientists  I 
and  engineers.  What  we  need  is  not  a  | 
crash  program  in  a  few  specialized  areas,  | 
but  a  revitalization  of  our  entire  educa-  ' 
tion  system.  f 

In  an  age  of  science,  we  seek  to  preser^t 
America’s  humanistic  and  democratic  and  : 
cultural  heritage.  Mathematics  and  the  I 
natural  sciences  will  not  displace  the  u 
humanities,  the  arts,  and  the  social  sci-  I 
ences  in  this  effort.  For  they  are  natural  I 
allies,  each  strengthening  the  other.  | 
The  humanities  are  needed  to  ensure  I 
that  technological  advance  and  its  fruits  ^ 
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are  controlled  and  directed  in  the  cause  of 
human  advancement.  The  humanities 
are  needed  to  subject  scientific  knowledge 
to  human  values — to  the  intangibles  of 
full  human  living. 

More  than  ever  before  our  society  needs 
broadly  educated  men  who  have  the  in¬ 
tellectual  ability  and  the  moral  conviction 


to  make  the  tough  decisions  that  deter¬ 
mine  the  course  of  mankind’s  advance. 
These  qualities  increasingly  demand  a 
grasp  of  the  vital  nature  of  science;  they 
will  always  require  an  understanding  of 
the  great  moral,  philosophical  and  his¬ 
torical  truths  of  mankind. 


E.  J.  O'Donnell,  SJ.,  Marquette  University, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Higher  Education  and  the  Crucial 
Years  Ahead* 


Despite  the  steady  improvement  of  our 
schools  over  the  past  fifty  years  and  their 
great  services  to  society,  a  flood  of  com¬ 
mentaries  on  our  system  of  education  con¬ 
tinues  to  pour  in  upon  us:  “Do  you  not 
observe,”  the  critics  lament,  “the  evils 
that  have  crept  into  our  schools?”  The 
swift  surge  forward  in  the  Soviet  scien¬ 
tists’  knowledge  and  command  of  the 
physical  forces  of  nature  and  our  own 
failure  to  match  their  achievements  are 
proof,  it  is  said,  that  this  country  must 
change  its  way  of  thinking  about  educa¬ 
tion,  clear  back  to  the  kindergarten.  Be¬ 
sides  the  humiliation  which  our  defects  in 
scientific  and  technological  training  have 
caused  us,  the  critics  continue,  we  are  em¬ 
barrassed  that  the  influence  of  the  colleges 
and  universities  on  our  civilization  has 
been  so  limited.  We  have  also  had  the 
spectacle  in  our  lifetime  of  the  democratic 
countries,  conscious  of  deep  detestation  of 
philisophies  of  race  and  power,  clinging  to 
the  traditions  and  memories  of  a  nobler 
view  of  life  and  to  values  which  they 
dimly  discern  but  cannot  formulate  into  a 
clear  rational  ideal.  The  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  did  not  help  them.  They  pro¬ 
vided  no  alternate  philosophy  to  counter¬ 
act  the  new  conceptions  of  life  that  have 

*  One  of  three  features  of  a  symposium  conducted 
by  the  Commission  on  Research  and  Service,  March 
35,  1958,  in  Chicago.  This  presentation  deals  with 
the  basic  role  of  higher  institutions  in  reaching 
answers  to  these  questions:  Whom  should  the  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  serve?,  What  should  the  pro¬ 
grams  of  higher  education  be?,  and  what  factors 
should  we  use  to  determine  the  nature  of  our  higher 
education  programs? 

The  theme  of  the  meeting  was  the  most  effective 
articulation  of  N.C.A.  schools  and  colleges  for  ef¬ 
fective  education  for  the  crucial  years  ahead. — 
Editor. 


changed  the  course  of  the  world — nazisin, 
for  example,  and  communism. 

Hence  a  certain  restiveness  about  the 
position  of  our  colleges  and  universities. 
They  are  denounced  for  having  failed  to 
provide  the  scientific  and  technological 
training  without  which  our  very  survival 
is  in  jeopardy,  for  having  failed  to  exer¬ 
cise  a  directing  role  in  our  society,  and  for 
having  failed  to  give  any  interpretation  of 
life  or  guide  to  conduct. 

These  are  grave  charges.  That  there  is 
some  truth  to  them,  no  responsible  edu¬ 
cator  will  deny.  The  ringing  phrases  of  the 
prophets  of  doom  serve  their  purpose 
when  they  point  out  error  and  evil.  But 
to  overcome  error  and  evil  is  a  much  more 
comprehensive  task — one  requiring  more 
understanding  of  education  than  some 
critics  possess.  In  this  more  difficult 
undertaking  of  analyzing  the  present 
educational  situation  with  a  view  to  im¬ 
proving  it,  our  first  duty  is  to  understand 
it,  in  detail,  with  full  realism,  under  ab¬ 
negation  of  the  easy  generalities  with 
which  education  is  ordinarily  denounced. 

The  charges  which  are  being  made  to¬ 
day  may  suggest  that  an  alteration  in  the 
American  attitude  toward  higher  educa¬ 
tion  is  discernible.  In  the  past  the  great 
virtue  of  colleges  and  universities  was 
that  they  rested  on  a  particular  theory  of 
education  as  a  form  of  public  service. 
This  popular  theory  triumphed  over  the 
concept  that  the  nation  needed  an  intel¬ 
lectual  elite.  As  a  result,  the  notion  of  the 
college  or  university  as  a  service  institu¬ 
tion  prevails  in  the  United  States  to  a  de¬ 
gree  that  astonishes  the  foreign  scholar. 
Now,  however,  we  are  being  compelled 
to  pause  and  reflect  on  the  manner  of  our 
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educational  structure  and  on  the  founda¬ 
tions  on  which  it  rests.  Under  severe 
challenge  from  without,  American  higher 
education  is  being  forced  to  formulate 
more  precisely  its  own  premises  and  goals. 
The  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual 
vacuities  perceptible  in  many  regions  of 
American  culture  have  given  rise  to 
anxious  reflection:  How  shall  these  hollow 
emptinesses,  within  man,  within  his  in¬ 
stitutions  be  filled? 

These  are  important  questions,  to 
which  we  badly  need  answers — exact 
answers  that  can  be  reached  only  by  care¬ 
ful  study.  It  will  not  suffice  simply  to 
jettison  the  concept  of  the  college  or  uni¬ 
versity  in  the  service  of  society,  for  that 
concept  has  very  great  merits,  as  can  be 
amply  demonstrated.  Faculties  are  called 
upon  constantly  to  play  this  practical 
role:  to  work  for  our  health,  comfort  and 
defense;  to  delight  us  with  plays  and  ex¬ 
hibits  and  to  provide  us  with  critical 
opinions;  to  advise  government  and  the 
people  on  the  pressing  problems  of  the 
hour.  It  is  unquestionably  prop>er  for 
higher  education  to  play  this  practical 
role  and  thus  to  benefit  politics,  adminis¬ 
tration,  the  professions,  industry,  and 
commerce.  However,  in  their  enthusiasm 
to  render  public  service,  the  colleges  and 
universities  may  have  rather  overdone 
the  notion  of  service.  The  discharge  of 
their  public  responsibilities  should  not  ob¬ 
scure  from  the  public  nor  from  the  insti¬ 
tutions  themselves  their  primary  task, 
the  fundamental  work  upon  which  all 
other  services  they  render  depend.  I 
mean  the  basic  work  of  scholarship.  It  is 
this  role,  above  all,  that  higher  education 
must  play,  a  function  which  at  the  higher 
levels  it  alone  can  perform.  That  is  not 
to  say  that  it  should  not  assist  other  agen¬ 
cies,  notably  the  family,  the  elementary 
and  secondary  school,  the  church,  the 
community,  in  other  functions  that  are 
common  to  it  and  to  them.  But  those  who 
conduct  colleges  and  universities  must 
have  a  priority  of  values.  The  specific 
function  of  these  institutions  is  training 
for  intellectual  virtues.  Their  purpose  is 


to  develop  men  and  women  along  intel¬ 
lectual  lines  and  to  turn  out  citizens  with 
an  appreciative  knowledge  of  their  cul¬ 
tural  and  spiritual  heritage. 

Without  abandoning  the  day-to-day 
serviceability  to  society  that  the  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  so  admirably  have 
developed,  how  can  they  remain  places 
dedicated  to  the  adult  pursuit  of  learning? 
At  present  we  can  see  no  easy,  quick  and 
certain  answers.  Perhaps  the  best  we  can 
do  is  to  draw  attention  to  the  inadequacy 
of  our  intellectual  situation  in  the  present. 
What  is  required  is  a  general  awareness  of 
what  we  need  and  an  awareness  that  the 
need  must  somehow  be  filled.  The  more 
we  become  aware  of  it,  the  nearer  we  shall 
be  to  the  moment  when  the  situation  will 
be  better.  Our  moment  is  more  propitious 
than  we  think.  Indeed,  we  are  witnessing 
the  gradual  disappearance  of  an  old  sus¬ 
picion  of  the  intellectual  and  a  growing 
respect  for  knowledge.  The  professional 
knower,  the  scientist,  is  today  not  without 
honor  in  his  community.  The  people  do 
not  want  him  extirpated.  He  is  useful  not 
only  in  a  crassly  pragmatic  sense,  but  in  a 
higher  way,  for  learning  is  coming  to  be 
accepted  more  and  more  as  a  sup>erior 
human  good. 

In  these  circumstances  we  are  greatly 
aided  in  our  attempts  to  build  a  stronger 
fabric  of  higher  education.  Encouraged 
by  a  more  favorable  climate  of  public 
opinion,  we  are  in  a  position  now  to  fur¬ 
ther  those  efforts  which  will  bring  about 
a  deepening  of  the  intellectual  life  of  our 
students,  which  b  higher  education’s  chief 
task.  To  achieve  our  objective  most  com¬ 
pletely,  there  are  perhaps  three  things 
that  can  be  done,  by  way  of  mobilization 
— to  call  it  that — of  our  resources.  And 
we  have  in  fact  three  great  resources. 

The  first  is  both  a  quantity  and  a  qual¬ 
ity  of  intelligence.  It  exists  on  our  cam¬ 
puses.  But  there  b  too  little  conscious  ef¬ 
fort  to  locate  it  and  stimulate  it.  Granted 
that  scholarship  results  from  self-activity 
and  that  it  is  not  possible  to  “promote”  it 
any  more  than  it  is  possible  to  improvise 
it,  it  is  possible  to  create  the  conditions 
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under  which  this  self-activity  will  assert 
itself.  Every  enquirer  after  truth  is  the 
product  of  a  milieu,  part  of  a  tradition,  in 
which  ideals  of  scholarship  prevail  and  are 
illustrated  in  living  models.  The  result 
of  studying  in  an  institution  of  higher 
learning  is  that  the  student  at  least  comes 
in  contact  with  truth.  The  condition  of 
teaching  in  an  institution  of  this  kind  is 
that  a  man  should  profess  it  as  his  aim, 
and  if  his  devotion  grows  dull  the  critical 
atmosphere  which  surrounds  him  is  a 
whet-stone  to  sharpen  its  edge.  In  such 
surroundings  the  student  first  comes  to 
know  his  own  powers  in  the  midst  of  those 
who  are  exercising  theirs.  But  extreme 
busyness  in  the  name  of  service,  of  com¬ 
mittee  work,  of  laudable  outside  activities 
often  threatens,  then  curtails,  and  finally 
overwhelms  many  conscientious  and  able 
teachers  who  might  otherwise  have  de¬ 
voted  themselves  to  serious  scholarly 
work.  The  effect  on  the  student  is  simi¬ 
larly  depressing.  How  to  increase  for  the 
student  the  allurements  of  scholarship 
in  the  midst  of  his  noisy  and  pleasant 
activities  on  the  campus  raises  an  impor¬ 
tant  question  to  which  the  President’s 
Committee  on  Education  Beyond  the 
High  School  gave  more  than  passing  at¬ 
tention.  Ways  must  be  found  to  make  the 
student  a  more  active  agent  in  the  learn¬ 
ing  process,  to  develop  in  him  a  sense  of 
inner  direction,  and  to  place  upon  him 
more  responsibility  for  self-education. 
How  this  will  be  achieved  is  a  matter  for 
exploration  and  experimentation. 

The  second  resource  embraces  the  cur¬ 
riculum.  It  has  been  argued  by  critics 
of  higher  education  that  our  curriculum 
needs  rethinking  and  remodeling  so  that 
it  may  give  the  student  an  outlook  and 
attitude  which  will  enable  him  to  live  ef¬ 
fectively  in  the  world.  Admittedly,  the 
problem  of  orientating  collegiate  or  uni¬ 
versity  education  in  order  to  make  clear 
its  social  purpose  in  relation  to  the  per¬ 
sonal  aim  of  the  student  is  a  difiicult  one. 
That  the  student  should  seek  to  embrace 
all  those  branches  of  learning  that  will 
help  him  in  his  chosen  profession  is  not 


only  natural  but  necessary  if  a  realistic 
purpose  is  to  be  given  to  his  studies.  The 
doctor,  lawyer,  teacher,  writer,  engineer 
are  thus  brought  into  being.  But  apart 
from  the  greater  professional  opportun¬ 
ities  offered,  there  is  a  social  purpose 
which  education  must  always  fulfil, 
namely,  to  bring  home  to  the  student  the 
greatest  of  all  problems — the  problem  of 
living — and  to  give  him  some  guidance  in 
it.  Some  room  for  this  study  should  be 
found  in  every  educational  program  and 
in  every  institution  of  higher  learning,  for 
though  our  science  or  sociology  or  politi¬ 
cal  and  economic  planning  may  be  de¬ 
fective,  their  weaknesses  are  neither  so 
great  nor  so  serious  as  our  spiritual  and 
moral  defects. 

How  necessary  then  that  we  should 
have  a  philosophy  of  living,  for  shaping 
conduct,  for  reference  in  doubt,  for  chal¬ 
lenge,  stimulus,  and  driving  power!  How 
strange  if  at  a  time  when  all  agree  that  we 
must  understand  or  at  least  have  a  theory 
of  nature  so  that  we  may  control  it,  the 
importance  of  a  rational  theory  on  which 
to  base  conduct  is  not  equally  apparent! 
How  paradoxical  if  an  age  of  reason 
should  not  feel  the  need  of  a  reasoned 
philosophy  of  lifel  Higher  education 
would  not  have  done  its  work  if  it  sent  out 
the  student  unable  to  write  English  or 
wholly  ignorant  of  history  and  literature, 
or  unaware  of  the  importance  and  nature 
of  science.  But  is  it  not  even  more  disas¬ 
trous  if  it  leaves  him  without  a  definite 
view  of  the  ends  to  which  life  should  be 
directed  and  of  the  principles  by  which  it 
should  be  ruled? 

The  third  great  resource  for  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  program  of  higher  education  is  one 
that  the  North  Central  Association  by  its 
sheer  existence,  as  it  were,  dramatizes.  I 
mean  the  solidarity — as  realized  and  made 
fruitful  in  action — of  its  members.  How 
needful  this  solidarity  has  become  must 
be  evident  to  anyone  who  considers  the 
awesome  problems  that  confront  us.  To¬ 
day  no  isolated  solutions  are  good  enough, 
because  there  are  no  isolated  problems. 
Therefore,  collective  thought  has  become 
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the  order  of  the  day.  The  old  concept  of  history  of  collective  and  cooperative 
the  university  was  that  of  a  corporation  work,  our  dedication  to  essential  educa- 
of  scholars  in  living  contact  with  one  an-  tional  values,  our  shared  devotion  to 
other,  mind  clashing  with  mind,  and  out  American  youth.  There  is  too  our  Christ- 
of  the  conflict,  which  was  also  a  collabora-  ian  friendship,  that  makes  possible  argu- 
tion,  emerging  a  body  of  knowledge  that  ment  and  disagreement,  under  preserva- 
became  the  property  of  the  corporation,  tion  of  the  bonds  of  union  that  will  lead 
Today  a  new  vitalization  of  this  ancient  argument  and  disagreement  to  peaceful 
principle  is  imperative.  issue.  As  a  promise  of  fruitful  collabora- 

For  this  synthesis  on  which  a  multitude  tion  for  the  improvement  of  our  secondary 
of  minds  must  labor,  we  have  in  this  As-  schools  and  colleges,  North  Central 
sociation  the  resources.  There  is  our  long  stands  significantly  on  the  scene. 


High  Schools  and  College 
Preparation* 


“How  FAR  SHOULD  HIGH  SCHOOLS  GO  in 
becoming  college-preparatory  institu¬ 
tions?”  was  the  topic  of  the  Association’s 
general  session  of  Wednesday  evening, 
March  26.  The  program  was  arranged  by 
the  Sub-committee  on  In-service  Educa¬ 
tion  of  Teachers  of  the  Commission  on  Re¬ 
search  and  Service  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Paul  W.  Harnly,  Assistant  Super¬ 
intendent,  Wichita  Public  Schools.  To  in¬ 
sure  proportionate  consideration  of  both 
college  and  high  school  points  of  view,  the 
main  presentations  were  assigned  to  a 
college  dean  and  a  high  school  principal. 
Brief  supplementing  statements  were 
made  by  resource  persons  consisting  of 
a  representative  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  a  mathematics  committee 
representative,  and  a  professor  of  educa¬ 
tion. 

In  presenting  the  college  viewpoint. 
Dean  Joseph  R.  Smiley,  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  pointed  out  that  not  only  the 
increased  birth  rate  but  also  the  expand¬ 
ing  conviction  that  we  must  educate  all 
.American  youth  to  the  extent  that  capac¬ 
ities  and  interests  allow  poses  a  serious 
problem  for  colleges  and  universities  in 
admission  requirements.  The  fact  that  the 
number  of  first-time  college  freshmen  was 
54.2  percent  of  the  number  of  secondary 
school  graduates  in  1956  as  contrasted 
with  44.7  percent  in  1952  and  34.1  in 
1940,  the  speaker  stated,  indicates  the 
pressures  which  the  colleges  must  meet  in 
provdsion  of  finances,  new  facilities,  and 
trained  instructional  staffs.  This  situation 
not  only  further  emphasizes  the  need  to 
study  admission  requirements  but  also 

*  This  topic  was  discussed  at  the  First  General 
Session  of  the  Association,  March  26,  1958.  Mr. 
Paul  R.  Pierce,  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Inservice  Education  of  the  Commission  on  Re¬ 
search  and  Service  prepared  this  report. 


the  necessity  of  stressing  “quality”  in 
achievement  of  students  at  all  levels. 
High  schools  and  colleges  should  work 
closely  together  in  solving  their  common 
problems  as  exemplified  by  the  continuous 
and  unified  program  being  developed  in 
the  Pittsburgh  area  from  the  first  year  of 
high  school,  not  only  through  the  college 
years  but  into  the  graduate  and  profes¬ 
sional  schools  and  the  program  of  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  University  of  Illinois  and  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
with  the  high  schools  of  the  state.  In  all 
efforts  to  meet  existing  challenges,  the 
college  spokesman  concluded,  the  schools 
should  stress  the  training  of  the  intellect. 

Nicholas  Schreiber,  principal  of  the 
Ann  Arbor  (Michigan)  High  School,  in¬ 
troduced  the  point  of  view  of  the  second¬ 
ary  schools  by  stressing  the  American 
ideal  of  the  schools’  serving  all  American 
youth,  no  special  interest  group  being  per¬ 
mitted  to  control  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram.  Principals  and  teachers  working 
daily  in  the  schools,  he  stated,  realize  that 
pupils  not  planning  to  go  to  college  must 
have  their  needs  met;  that  the  classical 
curriculum  cannot  serve  all;  and  that  the 
Ten  Imp>erative  needs  of  youth  must  be 
criteria  for  the  program  of  all  students 
whether  of  low  or  high  ability.  The  com¬ 
prehensive  high  school  can  meet  the  needs 
and  interests  of  all  American  youth  with¬ 
out  jeopardizing  standards  for  the  college- 
bound  youth.  One  way  of  doing  this  is  to 
group  pupils  for  instructional  purposes, 
as  is  done  in  the  “four  track”  plan  of  the 
Ann  Arbor  High  School.  In  this  school 
about  3  percent  of  the  students  (those 
having  I.Q.  below  75)  are  currently  in  a 
special-room  program,  35  percent  in  one 
of  the  general  curricula  including  com¬ 
mercial  studies,  industrial  arts,  etc.,  and 
about  62  percent  in  college-preparatory 
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curricula.  This  plan,  according  to  the 
speaker,  who  also  advocates  ability 
grouping  in  college,  does  not,  as  many 
who  oppose  homogeneous  grouping  feel, 
result  in  undemocratic  school  atmosphere 
and  practices.  Like  Dean  Smiley,  he 
emphasized  the  need  for  improved  articu¬ 
lation  between  college  and  high  school, 
advocating  competency  examinations  in 
subject  matter  areas  for  placement  of  col¬ 
lege  freshmen  in  homogeneous  groups, 
workshops  for  college-secondary  school 
staffs,  exchange  of  teachers,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  study  of  college  entrance  require¬ 
ments. 

Programs  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  in  the  area  of  science  educa¬ 
tion  were  broadly  outlined  by  Bowen  C. 

I  Dees,  the  Foundation’s  deputy  assistant 
I  director  for  scientific  personnel  and  edu¬ 
cation.  Concern  for  quality  in  teaching  of 
the  sciences,  the  need  to  bring  science 
back  into  the  focus  of  the  entire  educa¬ 
tional  endeavor,  and  the  extent  of  the 
Foundation’s  institutes  for  up-grading 
the  work  of  science  teachers,  particularly 
in  secondary  schools,  were  points  empha¬ 
sized  in  Dr.  Dees’  comments. 

Tracing  the  history  of  the  mathematics 
program  in  our  schools  was  recommended 
by  Dr.  Van  Enden  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  as  a  means  of  improving  in¬ 
struction  in  that  subject.  He  discussed 
proposals  of  the  Commission  on  Math¬ 
ematics,  appointed  in  1955  by  the  College 
Entrance  Board,  which  include  dropping 
solid  geometry  and  incorporating  it  into 
a  single-year  geometry  course  in  high 
school,  elimination  of  logarithms  and 
much  of  the  work  on  solving  triangles  in 
trigonometry,  placing  more  emphasis  on 
statistics,  introducing  calculus  in  the 
senior  year  of  high  school,  and  more  ex¬ 
perimentation  with  algebra  at  the  junior 
high  school  level. 

The  comments  of  resource  persons  were 
concluded  by  Stephen  A.  Romine,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  education  in  the  University  of 
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Colorado,  who,  while  expressing  supp>ort 
of  other  speakers  on  quality  as  a  keystone 
for  improvement,  cautioned  against  the 
prevalent  high  school  and  college  trend  to 
up-grade  the  quality  of  instruction  simply 
by  adding  more  work  to  keep  the  able  stu¬ 
dents  from  being  bored.  Further  points 
discussed  by  Dr.  Romine  included  the 
need  for  a  series  of  tests  which  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  over  a  longer  range  of  maturity  for 
periodically  checking  students’  subject 
area  strengths  and  weaknesses;  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  not  trying  to  be  all  things  to 
all  people  at  all  times  and  thereby  con¬ 
fusing  educational  opportunity  with 
identity  of  program;  recognition  that  not 
all  youth  realize  what  their  genuine  inter¬ 
ests  and  needs  are  and  that  accordingly 
we  as  teachers  should  foster  purpose 
where  it  does  not  exist;  avoidance  of  going 
to  great  extremes  now  in  stressing  science 
and  mathematics  to  the  neglect  of  social 
sciences,  humanities,  practical  and  fine 
arts,  etc.,  but  treating  the  former  as 
means  and  not  the  fundamental  source  of 
human  values;  and  the  necessity  in 
teacher  training  of  having  instructors  in 
general  education,  special  fields,  and  pro¬ 
fessional  courses,  work  more  closely  to¬ 
gether  to  unify  and  strengthen  their  pro¬ 
gram. 

Questions  submitted  in  writing  foimed 
the  chief  basis  of  audience  participation 
in  the  discussion.  Examples  would  in¬ 
clude  questions  regarding  financing  and 
administration  of  the  projects  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  the  articu¬ 
lation  of  science  courses  in  high  school 
whith  those  in  college,  and  the  relation  of 
subjects  pursued  in  high  school  to  success 
in  college  work.  The  session  closed  on  a 
note  of  agreement  that  some  understand¬ 
ings  had  been  developed,  even  though  no 
final  conclusions  had  been  reached,  in  de¬ 
termining  how  far  the  high  schools  should 
go  in  becoming  college-preparatory  insti¬ 
tutions. 


Conferences  Conducted  by  the  Commission 
on  Research  and  Service  at  the  Sixty-Third 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  in 
Chicago,  March  24-28,  1958 


In  addition  to  certain  general  meetings 
of  the  Commission,  it  has  progressively 
become  the  practice  of  that  division  of  the 
Association  to  conduct  a  series  of  rela¬ 
tively  small  conferences  on  topics  of  con- 
temp)orary  interest;  indeed,  some  of  these 
assemblages  have  more  than  present-day 
interest,  as  the  reader  may  judge  from  the 
following  accounts.  Interest  in  some  of 
these  discussions  was  high,  a  fact  attested 
by  the  attendance  which  frequently  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  capacity  of  the  rooms  in  which 
they  were  held.  Each  recorder  reported  in 
his  own  way,  as  the  variant  style  of  these 
accounts  reveals. 

Comparable  groups  met  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools.  These  will  be  reported  in  a  later 
issue  of  The  Quarterly. 

CONFERENCE  NO.  I 

“What  problems  in  teacher 
education  are  presented  by 
current  concerns  of 
today's  schools?" 

Chairman:  T.  H.  Broad,  Director  of  Curriculum, 
Oklahoma  City  Schools,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla¬ 
homa 

Recorder:  Ely  C.  Feistner,  Principal,  Nebraska  City 
High  School,  Nebraska  City,  Nebraska 
Consultants:  Francis  C.  Rosecrance,  Dean,  College 
of  Education,  Wayne  State  University,  Detroit, 
Michigan.  Russell  E.  Jonas,  President,  Black 
Hills  Teachers  College,  Spearfish,  South  Dakota. 
Jacob  Van  Ek,  Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colorado 

Discussion  Topics: 

“How  can  the  quality  of  the  education  of  teachers, 
both  liberal  and  professional,  be  improved?” 
“How  can  we  secure  our  share  of  'better  minds’  in 
teacher  education;  or,  how  can  we  recruit  able 
students  for  the  teaching  profession?” 


“What  is  the  responsibility  of  subject  departments 
for  teacher  education?” 

“Is  the  temporary  teacher  a  problem?” 

MR.  rosecrance: 

There  is  a  shortage  of  teachers,  but  the 
major  problem  is  to  improve  the  quality 
of  teaching;  the  improvement  of  all  edu¬ 
cation  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  make 
for  effective  education  everywhere. 

MR.  VAN  ek: 

The  basic  interest  of  both  students  and 
teachers  is  in  specialization.  This  means 
that  high  school  students  are  not  so 
broadly  educated  as  they  should  be. 
Representatives  of  subject-matter  fields 
should  work  with  others  so  that  there 
would  be  a  coalescence  of  ideas.  How 
many  who  train  teachers  have  otherwise 
taught? 

MR.  rosecrance: 

About  90  percent  of  teacher-college 
staffs  have  had  such  experience  but  the 
majority  of  liberal  arts  instructors  have 
not. 

MR.  VAN  ek: 

It  is  important  to  get  high  school  teach¬ 
ers  in  touch  with  college  teachers  of  like 
subjects  to  share  experiences. 

MR.  JONAS : 

College  students  already  have  had  four 
years  of  high  school;  this,  in  turn,  will 
greatly  improve  the  type  of  teachers  they 
will  make.  No  matter  how  much  profes¬ 
sional  training  they  may  receive  in  col¬ 
lege,  they  will  have  to  learn  on  the  job. 
The  graduate  who  enters  teaching  will 
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teach  as  he  has  been  taught.  The  methods 
used  in  college  determine  the  type  of 
teaching  he  will  do  in  the  field. 

MR.  rosecrance: 

We  have  a  tendency  to  take  too  lightly 
the  criticisms  leveled  at  education.  This 
is  a  serious  error.  We  should  examine  this 
situation  very  closely.  There  are  certifi¬ 
cated  individuals — college  graduates — 
who  have  no  business  being  with  children. 
We  must  be  very  discriminating  about 
the  types  of  persons  we  permit  to  enter 
the  teaching  field.  It  is  the  job  of  the 
colleges  to  weed  out  undesirables. 

FROM  THE  floor: 

A  poor  professional  attitude  among  re¬ 
cent  teacher  graduates  is  noticeable. 
They  should  be  trained  to  a  higher  ap>- 
preciation  of  their  responsibilities.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  in  the  last  four  or  five  years 
competency  in  methods  has  been  lacking. 
The  work  of  the  critic  teacher  could  be 
improved  in  this  regard. 

MR.  rosecrance: 

It  might  be  well  not  to  admit  students 
to  professional  courses  until  the  junior 
year. 

FROM  THE  floor: 

There  is  a  related  problem:  the  itiner¬ 
ant  who  goes  from  college  to  college  to  re¬ 
new  certification.  There  is  no  control  over 
him.  He  had  better  be  “tied  down.”  One 
must  be  careful  about  those  who  are  al¬ 
ways  going  from  school  to  school  to  pick 
up  credit  hours.  There  is  no  continuity  in 
their  programs. 

MR.  JONAS : 

There  should  be  a  systematic  follow-up 
of  teacher  graduates.  Furthermore,  the 
teacher’s  command  of  subject  matter 
should  be  given  attention,  especially  as  it 
is  affected  by  the  duplication  of  high 
school  courses  in  college. 

FROM  THE  floor: 
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prior  to  1945  are  teaching  what  is  no 
longer  true;  hence  the  importance  of  sum¬ 
mer  schools,  workshops,  and  the  like  to 
bring  them  up  to  date.  But  how  can  they 
pay  for  such  extra  education  at  present 
salaries?  Furthermore,  courses  have  been 
watered  because  the  colleges  are  trying  to 
handle  all  who  come.  Better  salaries 
would  help  to  correct  this  situation  by 
getting  and  then  keeping  those  we  should 
have  in  the  teaching  profession. 

MR.  rosecrance: 

Were  it  not  for  the  teacher  shortage,  we 
could  insist  upon  four  years  of  liberal  edu¬ 
cation  as  the  basis  of  professional  train¬ 
ing.  To  live  in  today’s  world,  we  must 
have  both  a  broader  and  deeper  general 
education.  At  present,  the  critics  are 
looking  at  one-sixth  of  what  goes  into 
teacher  preparation,  not  at  the  five- 
sixths. 

CONFERENCE  NO.  2 

Should  liberal  arts  colleges  expand  or 
restrict  enrollments  in  the  next 
decade?” 

Chairman;  Louis  T.  Benezet,  President,  Colorado 
College,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 
Recorder:  William  F.  Kelley,  S.J.,  Dean,  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  Creighton  University,  Omaha, 
Nebraska 

Consultants:  Lewis  B.  Mayhew,  Office  of  Evaluation 
Services,  Michigan  State  University,  East  Lan¬ 
sing,  Michigan,  and  Director,  NCA  Study  on 
Liberal  Arts  Education.  Sharvey  G.  Umbeck, 
President,  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  Illinois. 
Douglas  M.  Knight,  President,  Lawrence  College, 
Appleton,  Wisconsin 

Discussion  Topics: 

“What  do  we  mean  these  days  by  'a  small  col¬ 
lege’?  How  big  can  a  college  grow  and  still  be 
considered  small?’’ 

“To  what  extent  does  quality  in  the  liberal  arts 
college  depend  upon  enrollment  size?’’ 

“What  dynamic  factors  are  basic  to  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  college  enrollment  size  from  the  point 
of  view  of  students  and  public?’’ 

“What  factors  determine  the  extent  to  which 
colleges  themselves  can  deliberately  plan  en¬ 
rollment  size?’’ 

“How  do  the  tuition  and  other  cost  factors  among 
private  colleges  complicate  the  present  and 
future  of  enrollment  size?’’ 


Probably  some  teachers  who  graduated 
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HR.  MAYHEW: 

There  are  various  factors  conditioning 
the  decisions  for  the  expansion  of  private 
liberal  arts  colleges.  The  personal  and 
local  factors,  such  as  transportation, 
faculty  resources,  building  resources,  are 
most  frequently  discussed.  Less  common 
but  extremely  important  is  the  philo¬ 
sophical  predisposition  of  an  individual  or 
of  a  governing  body  of  the  institution. 
Mr.  Mayhew  made  a  basic  distinction 
which  set  the  theme  of  his  talk.  He  out¬ 
lined  two  philosophical  predispositions 
which  seem  to  prevail  in  American  higher 
education.  In  his  polar  analysis  he  placed 
at  one  extreme  the  Hamiltonian  school, 
which  caters  to  an  elite  of  birth  or  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  ownership  of  property  is 
highly  valued  and  where  the  people  as  a 
whole  are  thought  to  be  self-interested 
knaves  and  something  of  a  beast.  This 
philosophy  prevailed  in  the  Committee  on 
Financing  Higher  Education,  which 
equated  ability  to  succeed  in  college  with 
the  ability  to  pay. 

The  Jeffersonian  school,  on  the  other 
hand,  conceives  of  human  nature  as  good 
and  the  source  of  all  wise  decisions.  The 
pursuit  of  happiness  is  at  a  premium  and 
inalienable  rights  are  stressed.  This 
philosophy  prevailed  in  the  1947  report  of 
the  President’s  Commission  on  Higher 
Education. 

Mr.  Mayhew  then  proposed  several 
issues  and  discussed  possible  answers  by 
the  one  school  or  the  other.  What  influ¬ 
ence  will  the  private  institutions  have  in 
American  life?  The  Hamiltonians  concede 
that  this  may  be  less  and  less,  even  though 
the  number  of  institutions  and  their  prod¬ 
ucts  should  diminish;  the  elite  will  still 
be  educated  and  will  assume  their  normal 
position  of  leadership.  The  second  issue 
discussed  was  the  teacher  supply.  The 
third  issue  was  the  impact  on  America  if 
the  private  colleges,  most  of  which  have  a 
religious  affiliation,  should  diminish  in  in¬ 
fluence.  Fourth  was  the  issue  of  physical 
plant.  Fifth  was  curriculum  and  the  sixth 
was  how  to  replace  the  particular  value 
and  nature  of  the  small  college. 


All  of  these  questions  were  discussed 
under  the  selective  set  of  values  of  the 
Hamiltonian  and  the  Jeffersonian  concept 
of  equal  opportunity  for  all  on  a  broad 
base. 

MR.  umbeck: 

There  is  no  formula  for  the  optimum 
enrollment.  By  far  the  most  important 
factor  is  the  basic  purpose  and  the  speci¬ 
fic  objectives  of  the  college.  Some  col¬ 
leges  are  too  big  to  do  a  good  job;  some 
colleges  are  too  small  to  do  a  good  job.  All 
other  factors  are  secondary.  One  such 
factor  is  the  philosophy  of  education 
which  would  affect  methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  For  example,  Swarthmore  has  the 
Honors  Program,  St.  John’s  the  Great 
Books  Program,  and  Antioch  the  off- 
campus  education.  Three  other  factors 
discussed  were  the  sex  composition  of  the 
student  body,  the  level  of  instruction 
(junior,  four-year  college,  graduate,  pro¬ 
fessional,  technical)  and  curriculum.  An¬ 
other  factor  was  the  particular  constitu¬ 
ency  of  the  college. 

President  Umbeck  then  gave  a  case 
study  on  his  own  Knox  College.  Knox 
deliberately  chose  to  increase  its  en¬ 
rollment  from  800  to  1,250,  six  and  a  half 
years  ago.  President  Umbeck  mentioned 
that,  as  so  many  tombstones,  there  were 
15  colleges  in  close  proximity  to  Knox 
College,  which  had  ceased  to  function, 
mostly  he  felt  because  they  all  tried  to  be 
all  things  to  all  people.  Courses  were 
added  to  the  point  where  the  college  was 
impoverished  and  particular  objectives 
lost.  He  pointed  out  that,  somehow  or 
other,  the  120  required  hours  at  Knox 
had  become  128,  and  no  one  had  noticed 
that  those  eight  extra  hours  were  costing 
Knox  $23,000  per  year,  which  might  have 
been  incorporated  in  faculty  salaries. 

In  1956,  in  a  study  of  the  Independent 
Schools  of  Illinois,  he  learned  by  study 
that  existing  faculty  and  existing  equip¬ 
ment  could  have  taken  care  of  20,009 
additional  students.  The  same  study  in¬ 
dicated  that,  in  the  long-range  plans  of 
each  college,  almost  all  of  them  planned 
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to  move  up  one  category  in  size  during 
the  predicted  increase  in  enrollment. 

Knox  College’s  increase  to  1,250  was 
based  on  the  following  presumptions: 

(1)  We  can  finance  it. 

(2)  A  development  program  will  accompany  the 
plan. 

(3)  We  can  fix  the  enrollment.  He  felt  that  ten 
years  hence  the  competition  for  the  very  best 
students  will  be  just  as  acute  as  the  competi¬ 
tion  today. 

(4)  Assembly  line  techniques  do  not  go  along 
with  liberal  arts  education. 

(5)  An  increased  number  will  be  coming  in  at  the 
junior  level  because  of  the  increasing  influence 
of  the  junior  colleges. 

(6)  There  will  be  more  and  more  commuting  stu¬ 
dents. 

(7)  Auxiliary  enterprises  must  be  self-supporting 
and  self-liquidating. 

In  summary,  Knox  could  not  be  all 
things  to  all  people.  The  administration 
was  sure  that  the  number  (1,250)  would 
make  possible  (a)  an  adequate  range  of 
courses,  (b)  a  minimum  of  three  faculty 
members  in  every  department,  (c)  reduc¬ 
tion  of  per  capita  costs;  it  was  felt  that 
anything  beyond  1,250  would  necessitate 
new  administrative  costs. 

MR.  knight: 

He  commented  briefly  on  the  preceding 
two  speakers  and  generally  stated  that 
the  conventional  pattern  of  education  will 
probably  be  inadequate  to  care  for  the 
predicted  numbers.  The  opportunity 
opens  the  door  to  creative  efforts  toward 
genuine  quality,  depth,  and  toughness. 

The  small  community,  because  it  is 
relatively  flexible,  has  the  best  opportun¬ 
ity  to  change  rather  rapidly.  The  small 
college  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
“grow  without  growing”;  e.g.,  by  use  of 
advanced  placement,  by  cutting  down  the 
traditional  120-hour  credit  program.  The 
numbers  will  increase  the  quality  of  our 
students  and  afford  the  educators  the 
privilege  of  rethinking  and  justifying  what 
we  do.  We  will  not  receive  the  answer  but 
a  dozen  answers. 

FROM  THE  floor: 

Dean  Howard  Greenly,  of  Park  Col¬ 


lege,  stated  that  the  central  issue  in  this 
discussion  is  “What  is  the  nature  of 
man?”  Father  Celestin  Steiner,  President 
of  the  University  of  Detroit,  asked,  “Are 
we  thinking  here  of  what  is  good  for  a 
man,  or  what  is  good  for  society?”  He 
questioned  President  Umbeck:  “What 
are  you  trying  to  leave  with  your  Knox 
graduates?”  President  Umbeck  wanted 
them  to  be  able  to  solve  problems,  have  a 
code  of  moral  values,  and  not  be  aca¬ 
demically  neutral. 

All  the  delegates  by  their  silence 
seemed  to  agree  that  some  expansion  will 
be  necessary  by  every  school. 

Dean  Spencer,  of  Carroll  College,  asked 
what  had  happened  in  the  interval  in  the 
Knox  plan.  The  enrollment  fell  briefly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  higher  standards,  but  is  now 
beginning  to  grow.  There  is  a  financial 
deficit,  but  Knox  is  moving  toward  a 
balanced  budget  and  hopies  to  achieve  it 
in  1959  or  i960.  Faculty  salaries  have 
moved  up  far  ahead  of  schedule.  The 
annual  gifts,  previously  $100,000  are  now 
$600,000  per  year.  Father  Theodore 
Wangler,  of  De  Paul  University,  spoke  of 
the  impossibility  of  distributing  enough 
students  through  all  departments  to  war¬ 
rant  having  three  men  in  each  depart¬ 
ment.  Chairman  Louis  Benezet  asked, 
“What  of  our  admissions  requirements?” 
Dr.  Algo  Henderson,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  quoted  figures  on  the  ability 
to  handle  college  studies  in  America.  He 
concluded  that  the  liberal  arts  colleges 
may  be  justified  in  a  certain  selectivity 
since  the  junior  colleges  will  probably  be 
picking  up  a  more  highly  diversified  popu¬ 
lation. 

The  chairman  asked  if  we  can  justify 
the  higher  ratio  of  students  to  teachers  as 
suggested.  Mr.  Mayhew  responded,  “Let 
us  be  honest  about  our  motive  for  changing 
our  ratio.  It  is  possibly  economic,  rather 
than  psychological  or  pedagogical.” 
President  Collins,  of  Missouri  Valley 
College,  questioned  studies  which  large 
schools  had  made  about  their  limit.  Dr. 
Henderson  pointed  out  that  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  held  that  the  limit  both 
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at  Berkeley  and  UCLA  should  be  20,000 
students.  Three  years  ago,  at  the  same  in¬ 
stitution,  it  was  shown  that  this  limit 
would  not  have  to  prevail  and  the  number 
of  students  could  be  increased.  Dean 
Haverkamp,  of  Central  College,  Pella, 
Iowa,  asked  why  Knox  had  increased  its 
scholarships,  even  when  the  enrollment 
was  diminishing.  President  Umbeck  re¬ 
plied  that  the  increased  scholarships  were 
not  for  the  sake  of  society  but  simply  to 
further  our  own  ends,  namely,  to  increase 
the  quality  of  our  students,  for  this  qual¬ 
ity  is  a  major  factor  in  holding  good 
faculty. 

CONFERENCE  NO.  3* 

“IT/ra/  are  the  implications  of  the 
Survey  of  Current  Practices  of 
Teacher  Education  in 
Multi-purpose  Institutions?” 

Chairman:  P.  Milo  Bail,  President,  University  of 
Omaha,  Omaha,  Nebraska 
Recorder:  E.  H.  Criswell,  Dean,  Graduate  School, 
Tulsa  University,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 
Consultants:  Henry  Harmon,  President,  Drake  Uni¬ 
versity,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  J.  Andrew  Holley, 
Dean,  College  of  Education,  Oklahoma  A.  &.  M. 
College,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma.  E.  T.  McSwain, 
Dean,  School  of  Education,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  Evanston,  Illinois.  L.  G.  Townsend,  Dean, 
College  of  Education,  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Missouri 

Discussion  Topics: 

“The  organization  of  teacher  education.” 

“The  council  or  committee  for  teacher  education.” 
“The  basic  assumptions  for  the  operation  of  the 
teacher  education  program.” 

“Promising  current  practices.” 

“Special  projects  in  operation.” 

“Exchange  materials.” 

At  the  annual  spring  meeting  of  the 
North  Central  Association  in  1957,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Teacher  Education  in 
Multi-Purpose  Institutions  tried  to  as¬ 
certain  from  the  representatives  of  some 
sixty  multi-purpose  institutions  in  a 
panel  discussion  what  steps  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  should  undertake  to  study  teacher 
education  in  such  institutions.  The  con- 

*  The  original  atatiatical  report  was  available  at 
the  conference,  but  is  not  printed  here. — Editor. 


sensus  was  that,  first,  the  Subcommittee 
should  formulate  a  careful  questionnaire 
which  could  be  sent  to  North  Central 
Association  institutions  eliciting  as  many 
facts  as  possible  regarding  current  prac¬ 
tices.  This  information  should  serve  as  the 
basis  for  a  panel  discussion  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  the  spring  of  1958.  It  might, 
also,  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  circulate 
among  North  Central  multi-purpose  in¬ 
stitutions. 

With  suggestions  from  the  members  of 
the  Subcommittee,  President  Milo  Bail 
prepared  such  a  questionnaire  and  circu¬ 
lated  it  among  eighty-four  institutions, 
fifty-one  of  which  returned  it.  This  ques¬ 
tionnaire  dealt  with  four  phases  of 
teacher  education:  I.  Organization  for 
teacher  education,  a  consideration  of 
where  responsibility  for  such  education 
lies.  II.  The  prevalence  of  university 
councils  or  committees  for  teacher  educa¬ 
tion  and  their  functions.  III.  The  basic 
assumptions  or  beliefs  under  which 
teacher  education  operates.  IV.  Current 
practices  in  selecting  candidates  for 
teacher  education.  V.  Present  experi¬ 
ments  and  innovations  in  the  handling  of 
problems  connected  with  teacher  educa¬ 
tion.  It  was  upon  the  replies  to  this  ques¬ 
tionnaire  that  the  1958  discussion  was 
based.  A  condensed  summary  follows. 

Under  Part  I  (organization  for  teacher 
education),  the  replies  presented  an  ex¬ 
tremely  heterogeneous  picture,  almost 
every  possible  type  of  organization  being 
found  in  the  various  institutions.  Pre¬ 
dominantly,  however,  some  kind  of  de¬ 
partment  of  education  appeared  to  be  im¬ 
mediately  responsible  for  teacher  educa¬ 
tion. 

Under  Part  II  (a  university  council  or 
committee  to  supervise  teacher  education 
in  one  way  or  another),  it  was  found  that 
there  were  usually  such  organizations  of 
widely  different  composition  and  with 
widely  varying  duties  and  functions  that 
no  clear  pattern  emerged.  The  purposes 
indicated  for  these  organizations  were:  to 
bring  the  total  resources  of  the  university 
to  bear  upon  teacher  preparation  and  to 
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extend  faculty  interest.  The  functions  of 
the  council  or  committee  varied  widely: 
some  were  policy-making  bodies,  some 
only  advisory;  and  some  dealt  with  the 
setting  up  of  the  curriculum  and  the 
certification  of  teachers.  In  general,  these 
bodies  were  coordinative;  and,  though 
they  differed  greatly  from  institution  to 
institution,  so  many  departments  and 
areas  were  represented  and  the  powers 
exerted  by  such  committees  were  so  im¬ 
portant  that  it  is  perfectly  evident  that 
the  generally  accepted  view  that  profes¬ 
sional  educators  are  solely  or  mainly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  curriculum  of,  and  the 
requirements  for,  professional  training  is 
far  from  correct.  In  these  institutions 
there  is  no  evidence  of  an  autonomous 
body  of  “educators”  controlling  the  edu¬ 
cational  policies  and  practices  in  teacher 
education. 

Under  Part  III  (basic  assumptions  and 
beliefs),  a  majority  of  the  institutions 
furnished  a  list  of  written  basic  assumpn 
tions,  though  many  did  not.  By  far  the 
greater  number  of  answers  asserted  that 
the  institutions  concerned  deemed  teacher 
education  a  function  of  the  total  univer¬ 
sity.  In  many  instances,  primary  respon¬ 
sibility  was  admitted  to  dwell  with  the  de¬ 
partment  or  college  of  education,  espe¬ 
cially  for  primary  education,  though  many 
institutions  made  this  the  dual  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  department  offering  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  and  the  department  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Very  few  contended  that  this  was  a 
function  of  the  subject-matter  field. 
Though  the  minutiae  of  practice  may 
vary  widely,  there  seems  to  be  consider¬ 
able  similarity  of  general  procedure  in 
these  institutions. 

Under  Part  IV  (current  practices  in  se¬ 
lecting  candidates),  the  answers  were  not 
too  specific.  In  general,  most  institutions 
require  two  years  of  basic  education,  a 
considerable  number  require  a  C  average 
for  admission  to  teacher  education,  sev¬ 
eral  insist  upon  a  proficiency  examination 
in  English,  and  most  seem  to  look  for  cer¬ 
tain  desirable  personal  qualities,  though 
it  would  seem  that  this  requirement  may 


often  be  more  honored  in  the  breach  than 
in  the  observance.  For  certification,  most 
schools  follow  the  rules  of  the  state  de¬ 
partment  of  education,  the  majority  of 
institutions  requiring  21  hours  or  fewer, 
but  hardly  any  a  major  in  education.  The 
majority  demand  evidence  of  compe¬ 
tency  in  apprentice  teaching.  Apparently 
most  elementary  teachers  register  in  the 
department  of  education,  but  the  practice 
varies  widely  in  regard  to  secondary 
teachers.  The  greater  number  of  these 
schools  reported  a  wide  disp>ersal  of  candi¬ 
dates  rather  than  concentration  in  one 
school  or  department.  As  for  counseling, 
slightly  more  students  are  directed  by  the 
department  in  which  the  major  work  lies 
than  by  the  department  of  education,  al¬ 
though  a  few  schools  show  dual  counsel¬ 
ing.  It  is  evident  that  the  department  of 
education  is  not  wholly,  or  even  in  most 
instances  mainly,  responsible  for  the  total 
counseling  of  students  in  education. 

In  Part  V  (experimental  and  special 
programs),  a  number  of  institutions  re¬ 
ported  new  programs  especially  built  for 
those  who  have  already  earned  their 
bachelors’  degrees  and  are  preparing  to 
enter  teaching.  There  has  been  a  recent 
resurgence  of  such  candidates.  Some  are 
developing  new  and  different  programs 
for  the  preparation  of  language  teachers; 
some  are  experimenting  with  television; 
some  are  inaugurating  honors  programs 
for  teacher  candidates  of  special  ability; 
and  several  are  seeking  to  develop  new 
and  better  curricula  for  administrators. 
In  general,  the  respondents  reported  little 
pressure  from  state  departments  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  practically  none  from  public 
groups. 

By  and  large,  the  questionnaire  re¬ 
vealed  a  great  deal  of  unity  in  diversity. 
Practices  varied  greatly  in  detail,  but  the 
general  features  of  control  and  the  basic 
assumptions  behind  teacher  education 
seem  not  to  be  too  diverse.  It  was  thought 
that  a  hard  core  of  similarity  could  be  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  fifty-one  answers  to  the 
questions. 

It  was  the  feeling  of  the  assembled 
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delegates  at  the  discussion  that  the  Sub¬ 
committee  should  hold  a  meeting  a  day 
or  more  in  length  to  put  the  findings  in 
meaningful  form  for  the  responding  insti¬ 
tutions.  It  was  thought  that  any  institu¬ 
tion  might  find  an  incentive  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  diversity  of  procedures  and 
administrative  organizations  which  the 
inquiry  revealed. 

CONFERENCE  NO.  4 

‘'What  new  insights  in  student 
teaching  programs  are  de¬ 
manded  by  current  pres¬ 
sures  on  schools?" 

Chairman:  Paul  T.  Dixon,  Director  of  Student 
Teaching,  Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Kansas 

Recorder:  Leonard  W.  Menzi,  Director  of  Roosevelt 
High  School  of  Eastern  Michigan  College,  Ypsi- 
lanti,  Michigan 

Consultants:  Helen  M.  Jones,  Supervisor  of  Second¬ 
ary  Education,  Oklahoma  City  Public  Schools, 
Oklahoma.  Herbert  W.  Schooling,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Webster  Groves,  Missouri.  Byron  L. 
Westfall,  Professor  of  Education,  Indiana  State 
Teachers  College,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana 

Discussion  Topics: 

“How  can  student  teachers  be  made  aware  of  the 
need  for  adjusting  the  school  program  to  chang¬ 
ing  conditions,  needs,  and  demands?” 

“How  can  student  teachers  be  assisted  in  evaluat¬ 
ing  the  conflicting  views  of  lay  and  professional 
people  in  regard  to  academic  standards?” 

“How  can  student  teachers  be  prepared  to  work 
effectively  with  lay  groups  and  to  meet  the 
criticisms  directed  toward  the  school?” 

“What  experiences  can  be  provided  to  assist 
student  teachers  in  understanding  {x>ssible  pro¬ 
visions  for  gifted  children?” 

“How  can  the  functional  aspects  of  the  students 
teacher’s  developing  philosophy  be  evaluated?” 

MR.  schooling: 

I.  The  pressure  of  our  concern  over  the 
intellectual  development  and  competence 
of  children  is  heavy.  The  relative  cost  of 
different  educational  programs  and  the 
apprehension  of  many  regarding  the  great 
variety  of  electives  and  the  freedom  of 
choice  by  students  are  evident. 

The  possibility  of  offering  different 
types  of  diplomas  was  suggested.  What  is 
to  be  done  about  the  gifted  children?  Will 
a  four-track  program  for  children  of  dif¬ 
ferent  abilities  be  feasible?  What  can  be 


done  about  acceleration  and  enrichment 
programs  and  the  softness  of  the  present 
programs  and  the  ease  of  electing  sub¬ 
jects  not  requiring  homework? 

3.  There  should  be  more  effective 
utilization  of  the  resources  of  the  school. 
Better  finances  would  result  in  more  effi¬ 
cient  use  of  teachers  than  at  present. 
Their  special  talents  could  be  put  to 
better  use. 

3.  School  boards  and  the  public  gen¬ 
erally  are  anxious  about  how  to  get  better 
education  for  children  without  increasing 
the  cost. 

4.  Many  are  concerned  about  what  the 
demands  of  the  future  will  be  lo  years  or  a 
generation  from  now. 


I.  Student  teachers  must  have  more 
experiences  in  community  activities. 
They  should  have  seminars  to  discuss  the 
differences  in  schools  observed.  They  need 
to  know  that  there  are  different  opinions 
among  the  leaders  of  the  profession. 

3.  Such  teachers  need  first  hand  knowl¬ 
edge  of  research.  They  need  to  find  out 
for  themselves  how  children  really  learn, 
what  research  is  being  done  and  what  the 
purposes  are  of  those  who  criticize  the 
school.  Student  teachers  should  be  aware 
of  the  criticism  of  the  school  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  cooperating  teacher. 

3.  There  are  multiple  student  teaching 
programs.  Some  students  are  young  and 
immature,  whereas  others  are  much  more 
mature. 

Student  teachers  probably  should  have 
contact  with  the  best  teachers  in  a  sys¬ 
tem.  The  college  teacher  often  recom¬ 
mends  one  method  but  does  not  use  it 
himself. 

The  student  early  needs  experience 
with  children  before  going  into  student 
teaching.  The  opportunity  to  observe  a 
system  that  is  working  well  in  other 
schools  should  be  made  available  to  him. 

The  evaluating  of  student  teachers  is  a 
problem.  Lay  participation  would  be 
helpful  here.  They  should  have  more  op¬ 
portunity  to  work  with  parents  and  to 
understand  the  role  of  the  schools  and 
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that  of  lay  groups.  Local  school  districts 
should  provide  opportunities  for  student 
teaching. 

discussion: 

Good  press  relationships  are  important 
and  public  criticism  has  been  helpful. 

Mr.  Schooling  suggested  that  lay  com¬ 
mittees  on  public  relations  and  p>erhaps  a 
seminar  would  be  helpful. 

Mr.  Bryant  thought  that  representatives 
of  the  press  could  lend  a  hand  and  that 
we  should  be  honest  with  the  press  in 
studying  school  problems. 

Mr.  Westfall  felt  that  it  would  be  help¬ 
ful  to  analyze  press  reports  in  professional 
courses.  He  also  thought  that  in  most  col¬ 
leges  the  period  of  student  teaching  is  too 
short  and  that  the  school  superintendent 
should  help  in  the  orientation  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  teacher  to  the  school,  and  also  aid 
the  student  in  the  evaluation  of  the  school 
system.  He  could  help  them  develop  a 
functional  understanding. 

Mr.  Schooling  suggested  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  might  be  helped  to  evaluate  the 
strengths  and  the  weaknesses  of  the 
school  where  they  are  teaching. 

Mr.  Bryant  felt  that  a  seminar  on  cam¬ 
pus  would  be  a  good  place  to  make  such 
an  evaluation. 

Mr.  Dixon  thought  that  it  would  be 
diflhcult  for  our  students  to  be  involved 
in  such  an  experience  but  some  should 
have  it. 

Mr.  Bryant  felt  that  student  teachers 
should  have  200  to  300  hours  with  chil¬ 
dren  before  student  teaching.  There  is  no 
standard  practice  regarding  the  number 
of  hours  required.  Some  colleges  require 
eight  weeks  full  time,  some  much  less, 
some  one  hour  daily  for  a  semester. 

Mr.  Dixon  stated  that  most  colleges 
have  evolving  programs  and  are  continu¬ 
ally  changing  the  amount  of  pre-student 
teaching  experience.  This  helps  determine 
the  length  of  the  term  of  actual  student 
teaching. 

A  question  was  asked  about  the  value 
of  the  Future  Teachers  of  America 
Organization.  Mr.  Bryant  felt  that  more 
high  school  students  go  into  teaching 


where  Future  Teachers  is  organized.  This 
is  probably  because  Future  Teachers  can 
get  pre-student  teaching  experience  while 
still  in  high  school  and  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  a  competent  teacher.  A  full  day 
in  school  is  helpful  because  a  student  can 
then  observe  more  than  one  teacher  in 
action  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

The  question  was  asked,  “Can  the  col¬ 
lege  show  a  student  how  to  discipline  and 
grade  students  and  how  to  meet  the 
public?”  Mr.  Bryant  replied  that  it  would 
be  important  to  involve  students  with 
parents  in  parent  conferences. 

Mr.  Westfall  felt  that  college  discus¬ 
sions  can  not  compare  with  the  realism  of 
actual  contacts  and  that  more  time  should 
be  given  to  student  teaching.  Miss  Jones 
concurred. 


CONFERENCE  NO.  $ 

“How  can  we  develop  international 
understanding  through  the  high 
school  curriculum?” 

Chairman:  Bruce  Guild,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Iron  Mountain,  Michigan 
Recorder :hAo\\Ai  J.  Roiseland,  Principal,  Senior 
High  School,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
Speaker:  Neal  M.  Wherry,  Principal,  Lawrence 
High  School,  Lawrence,  Kansas 
Consultants:  Floyd  Farmer,  Assistant  Superintend¬ 
ent  in  Charge  of  Curriculum,  Wichita  Public 
Schools,  Wichita,  Kansas.  Stella  Kem,  Chairman, 
Social  Studies  Department,  Waller  High  School, 
Chicago,  Illinois.  Clarence  Stegmeir,  Social  Stud¬ 
ies  Department,  Thornton  Towmship  High  School, 
Harvey,  Illinois 

Discussion  Topics: 

“Why  an  increased  emphasis  on  international 
relations  in  today’s  curriculum?’’ 

“Where  should  international  relations  be  taught? 

Grade  level?  Courses,  etc.?’’ 

“Who  is  qualified  to  teach  international  rela¬ 
tions?’’ 

“How  can  teachers  be  encouraged  to  undertake  the 
study  of  international  relations?’’ 

“What  materials  are  needed  to  enable  teachers 
to  do  an  effective  job  of  teaching  about  world 
affairs?’’ 

“Should  new  courses  devoted  solely  to  the  study 
of  international  relations  be  developed?’’ 

Today  there  is  an  awareness  of  other 
cultures,  of  international  understanding, 
and  our  own  obligation  to  other  people. 
This  is  due  to  a  “shrinking  world”  and 
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many  other  causes  that  are  self  evident  in 
the  Twentieth  Century. 

There  is  a  definite  lack  of  sufficient 
numbers  of  informed  teachers  who  can 
teach  the  Social  Sciences  today  as  it  re¬ 
lates  to  the  problems  about  the  whole 
world.  We  must  not  only  teach  love  of  our 
country,  but  love  of  others  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  We  must  teach  Brotherhood  on  a 
world  basis — the  science  of  how  to  get 
along  with  others. 

Too  many  teachers  teach  how  big,  how 
powerful,  how  proud  we  are  and  how 
much  we  have  accomplished  in  the  past. 
They  teach  about  our  successes  but  not 
about  our  failures  and  why  we  fail.  New 
emphasis  must  be  applied  to  our  teaching 
to  focus  the  thinking  of  our  students  on 
how  best  to  live  with  other  people  and 
their  governments.  We  have  taught 
teachers  knowledge,  but  we  have  not 
taught  them  how  to  put  it  to  use.  Adding 
new  courses  does  not  solve  our  problem. 
We  must  reconstruct  our  Social  Studies 
curriculum  to  embrace  the  new  concept. 
Many  teachers  today  recognize  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  our  need,  but  fail  to  arm  the  stu¬ 
dents  with  the  proper  background  and 
techniques.  How  much  retention  of  facts 
are  teachers  expecting  against  developing 
the  ability  of  students  to  evaluate  fairly 
and  to  solve  problems?  The  problem  is 
not  wholly  upon  the  Social  Studies  de¬ 
partment,  but  upon  all  teachers. 

How  can  we  solve  our  problems  best? 
It  is  very  essential  that  (i)  teachers  be 
well  grounded  in  their  subjects.  (2)  They 
should  all  have  had  some  real  experiences 
with  international  problems  somewhere. 
(3)  Every  Social  Study  teacher  should 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  travel  to 
foreign  countries  and  participate  in  prob¬ 
lems  of  others  on  foreign  soil.  Just  travel 
for  sake  of  travel  is  not  enough.  (4) 
Teachers  should  develop  a  list  of  tech¬ 
niques  and  methods  used  in  solving  world 
and  international  problems.  (5)  Teachers 
should  teach  all  the  pros  and  cons  of  world 
problems.  (6)  They  should  teach  students 
how  to  recognize  world  problems,  what  is 
back  of  them  and  what  precipitates  crises. 


(7)  Teachers  should  develop  the  capacity 
to  inspire  their  students  about  world  af¬ 
fairs.  (8)  The  material  published  by  the 
North  Central  Association  is  invaluable 
in  helping  teachers  in  this  area.  Today  we 
do  not  fully  meet  the  needs  of  youth.  We 
must  fortify  them  with  the  capacity  to 
recognize,  to  understand,  and  to  know 
how  to  go  about  solving  these  problems. 

The  knowledge  of  the  international  pro¬ 
cesses,  the  difficulties,  and  the  hurdles 
that  must  be  overcome  is  invaluable  in 
shaping  the  thinking  of  people. 

Most  text  books  today  do  not  ade¬ 
quately  present  sufficient  material  on 
international  problems.  Teachers  must 
depend  in  large  measure  upon  themselves 
to  develop  their  skills  in  this  field.  In  the 
past,  and  today,  teachers  rely  on  how 
they  have  been  once  taught  and  follow 
much  the  same  pattern  of  their  former 
teachers.  A  new  need  is  critically  evident 
in  this  field  of  international  life  not  only  in 
high  school,  but  in  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  as  well. 

Comments  relating  to  the  above  dis¬ 
cussion  were  secured  from  the  floor.  The 
following  points  were  made: 

(1)  More  foreign  languages  should  be  taught  to 
help  give  broader  backgrounds  and  apprecia¬ 
tions. 

(2)  Our  history  books  do  not  treat  adequately  the 
history  and  problems  of  other  peoples. 

(3)  There  is  so  little  time  to  teach  all  that  is 
necessary  to  be  taught. 

(4)  What  shall  we  do  for  those  students  who  can¬ 
not  grasp  the  understanding  of  world  prob¬ 
lems? 

(5)  How  can  we  get  other  countries  to  teach 
understanding  and  an  appreciation  of  us? 

(6)  Most  of  our  students  will  never  have  a  chance 
to  influence  world  problems. 

(7)  In  teaching  history  we  must  study  the  reasons 
why  such  and  such  an  event  happened.  Causes 
should  be  more  fully  taught. 

CONFERENCE  NO.  6 

"‘How  can  we  most  effectively 
guide  and  motivate  superior 
and  talented  high  school 
students?” 

Chairman:  Clyde  Vroman,  Director  of  Admissions, 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
Recorder:  Leonard  W.  Cox,  Principal,  Capitol  Hill 
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Senior  High  School,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 
Speaker:  Jack  Rough,  Vice  President,  Science  Re¬ 
search  Associates,  Chicago,  Illinois.  “Trends  and 
developments  in  educational  programs  for  superior 
and  talented  high  school  students.” 

Consullanls:  Russell  Bollinger,  Dean  of  Students, 
Manchester  College,  North  Manchester,  Indiana. 
Mrs.  Pauline  Galvarro,  Dean  of  Students, 
National  College  of  Education,  Evanston,  Illinois. 
Lee  D.  Pigott,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
Decatur,  Illinois.  Mahlon  A.  Povenmire,  Prin¬ 
cipal,  Lakewood  High  School,  Lakewood,  Ohio. 
Miss  Helene  E.  Wilson,  Dean  of  Girb,  Thornton 
Township  High  School,  Harvey,  Illinois. 

Discussion  Topics: 

“What  have  we  learned  from  recent  or  current 
programs  for  gifted  and  talented  high  school 
students?” 

“What  are  some  practical  methods  of  providing 
appropriate  educational  programs  for  these 
students?” 

“What  are  the  major  problems,  issues,  and  pitfalls 
in  planning  and  implementing  such  programs 
in  secondary  schools?” 

“How  can  colleges  and  universities  help  high 
schools  develop  desirable  programs  for  gifted 
and  talented  students?” 

“What  is  the  role  of  the  NCA  in  helping  its  mem¬ 
ber  high  schools  to  develop  programs  for  gifted 
and  talented  students?” 

“What  action  by  the  NCA  is  needed  at  this 
time?” 

The  speaker  indicated  that  America  is 
unique  in  endeavoring  to  educate  all 
youth  while  European  schools  are  selec¬ 
tive.  In  this  country,  concern  for  all  people 
is  evident  in  our  educational  system. 
Many  present  critics  of  the  schools  ob¬ 
viously  are  interested  only  in  the  intel¬ 
lectually  elite  and  would  abandon  all 
others. 

.Although  we  have  not  yet  found  the 
best  method  of  educating  all  youth,  we 
should  look  at  what  we  are  doing.  In  this 
search  for  a  better  approach,  three  steps 
need  to  be  taken: 

(0  Identify  competencies  through  intelligence 
tests,  teacher  judgments,  and  the  like. 

(2)  Identify  skills,  weaknesses,  talents,  malad¬ 
justments,  and  so  forth,  as  factors  which 
must  be  considered  in  individual  planning. 

(3)  Program  each  youngster.  Accelerate  if  indi¬ 
cated,  not  necessarily  by  skipping  grades  but 
by  resorting  to  ungraded  rooms  on  the  elemen¬ 
tary  level  and  to  preparation  for  early  en¬ 
trance  to  college,  on  the  secondary.  Let  him 
specialize  in  special  schools  or  by  special 


projects  in  regular  schools.  The  latter  seems 
feasible  in  most  situations. 

The  NCA  project  on  finding  and  guid¬ 
ing  talented  pupils  will  aid  in  spreading 
methods  of  meeting  their  needs.  Schools 
will  succeed  in  meeting  the  challenge  of 
superior  students  in  proportion  to  the  ef¬ 
forts  made. 

FROM  THE  floor: 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  regarding  the  use 
of  advanced  placement  tests  Mr.  Kough 
expressed  his  confidence  in  their  advan¬ 
tages  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
disadvantages  of  getting  boys  into  college 
at  too  young  an  age. 

Another  question  had  to  do  with  the 
total  number  of  high  school  students  that 
would  be  included  in  the  project.  Mr. 
Endicott  stated  that  not  numbers  but 
representative  schools  were  being  sought. 

Whether  a  participating  school  will  be 
involved  in  a  large  variety  of  projects  was 
discussed  by  Mr.  Vroman.  He  explained 
that  the  Committee  in  charge  will  have 
definite  plans  but  certainly  will  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  a  school’s  on-going  program.  A 
participating  school  will  be  guided  and 
encouraged  to  meet  better  the  needs  of  its 
talented  pupils. 

A  listener  observed  that  a  two-year 
project  of  this  character  requires  careful 
thought  about  grade  limits.  Mr.  Vroman 
said  that  grades  9  through  1 1  should  pro¬ 
vide  evidence  about  the  serious  intentions 
of  students  in  regard  to  going  to  college 
and  about  their  college  qualifications. 
Motivation  and  guidance,  said  he,  are  the 
implicit  purposes  of  the  project.  Owing  to 
limited  resources,  the  inquiry  must  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  NCA  schools  but  the  results 
will  be  available  to  all. 

At  this  time  (March,  1958),  said  Mr. 
Kough  in  reply  to  another  query,  re¬ 
search  techniques  for  the  measurement  of 
contributing  factors  had  yet  to  be  selected 
or  devised — a  difficult  problem.  The  re¬ 
search  design  would  involve  the  use  of 
control  schools,  as  viewed  at  the  moment, 
although  final  decisions  in  all  these 
matters  were  yet  to  be  made. 
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At  this  point  the  question  was  asked: 
“How  do  you,  or  will  you,  define  a 
‘talented’  or  ‘suf>erior’  student?”  Mr. 
Vroman  explained  the  limitations  which  a 
rigorous  definition  would  impose — a  situ¬ 
ation  that  the  Committee  wished  to 
avoid.  Therefore,  each  school  will  have 
the  responsibility  of  selecting  such  young¬ 
sters.  In  practice,  the  Committee  did  not 
expect  such  selections  to  be  limited,  for 
instance,  to  the  top  3  percent  of  students 
who  are  capable  of  doing  college  work. 
The  whole  project,  Mr.  Vroman  con¬ 
cluded,  will  most  benefit  the  schools  with 
the  largest  percentage  of  “unused”  college 
potentials — that  is,  students  with  splen¬ 
did  capabilities  whose  post-high  school 
plans  do  not  include  college. 

CONFERENCE  NO.  ^ 

“IT/ia/  obstacles  must  the  junior  college 
overcome  to  meet  the  current  challenge 
to  provide  increased  education 
for  youth  and  adults?'’ 

Chairman:  William  N.  Atkinson,  President,  Jack- 
son  Junior  College,  Jackson  Michigan 
Recorder:  O.  H.  Rechard,  Dean,  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie, 
Wyoming 

Consultants:  Peter  Masiko,  Dean,  Chicago  City 
Junior  College,  Chicago,  Illinois.  W.  S.  Gould, 
Acting  President,  Graceland  College,  Lamoni, 
Iowa.  Elmer  W.  Rowley,  Dean,  Joliet  Junior  Col¬ 
lege,  Joliet,  Illinois.  Eric  J.  Bradner,  Dean,  Bay 
City  Junior  College,  Bay  City,  Michigan.  Ray¬ 
mond  J.  Young,  Bureau  of  Educational  Research, 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois.  Tilford 
T.  Swearingen,  President,  William  Woods  College, 
Fulton,  Missouri 

Discussion  Topics: 

“How  can  high  school  students  who  should  con¬ 
tinue  their  education  in  various  types  of  junior 
college  programs  be  identified?’’ 

“What  can  junior  colleges  do  to  make  guidance 
and  instruction  more  effective?’’ 

“Are  junior  colleges  likely  to  be  handicapped  in 
meeting  their  obligations  by  reason  of  inade¬ 
quate  staff?” 

“Are  the  junior  colleges  fulfilling  their  obligations 
toward  locating  jobs  and  opportunities  for 
further  study  for  their  graduates?” 

“What  criteria  should  be  used  in  locating  new 
junior  colleges  and  who  should  share  in  their 
establishment?” 

“What  improvements  can  be  made  in  the  organ¬ 


isation,  operation,  control,  and  financing  of 
junior  colleges?” 

President  Atkinson  introduced  the 
panel  and  announced  he  would  discuss  the 
question  assigned  to  Mr.  Bradner  since 
the  latter  was  not  able  to  attend. 

The  consultants  each  spoke  for  ap¬ 
proximately  ten  minutes. 

MR.  masiko: 

Since  most  junior  colleges  are  small 
(200  to  300),  it  is  doubtful  if  they  can 
offer  a  great  number  of  programs.  Do  we 
know  how  to  determine  which  curriculum 
a  student  should  enter?  Certainly  a  study 
of  the  characteristics  of  present  students 
in  various  programs  offers  a  doubtful 
basis  for  such  decisions.  In  Chicago  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  design  programs  for 
students  of  certain  backgrounds — educa¬ 
tional,  sociological,  economic — but  the 
factor  of  motivation  entered  into  the  stu¬ 
dents’  decisions  also.  A  twenty  year  old 
youth  looks  forward  to  a  productive  work 
life  of  forty  to  forty-five  years.  He  should 
be  allowed  time  to  decide  his  course;  a 
year  or  two  may  be  well  invested  in 
reaching  this  most  important  decision. 
Let  us  suggest  a  broad  program  with  re¬ 
quirements  of  brains  and  ambition.  With 
the  best  of  testing  and  counseling,  stu¬ 
dents  average  at  least  one  major  shift  of 
program.  Who  knows — maybe  less  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  given  to  identification  for  a 
special  curriculum  and  more  attention  to 
identification  of  those  who  should  go  on  at 
all. 

MR.  GOULD: 

The  distinction  must  be  recognized  be¬ 
tween  vocational  and  personal  counseling. 
Vocational  counseling  should  be  done  by 
practically  all  members  of  the  faculty. 
Students  need  early  counseling  if  they  are 
in  the  wrong  programs.  If  the  college  can 
afford  it,  there  should  be  one  full  time 
counselor  (clinical  psychologist  or  the 
like)  for  each  500  students.  Students  are 
more  willing  to  go  to  a  professional  coun¬ 
selor  than  to  the  average  faculty  member 
on  personal  problems.  If  a  school  can  not 
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afford  such  a  staff,  perhaps  some  staff 
members  can  be  trained  in  the  field  and 
devote  part  time  to  this  professional  serv¬ 
ice.  Such  special  service  should  be  clearly 
advertised  as  such. 

Give  the  new  teacher  a  light  load  in  his 
first  year.  Give  him  more  than  the  usual 
supervision  and  all  possible  help.  En¬ 
courage  him  to  keep  alert  to  studies  made 
to  improve  teaching  methods  and  tech¬ 
niques. 

MR.  ROWLEY: 

A  brief  statement  of  the  five  points 
most  often  made  in  a  survey  of  junior 
colleges:  (i)  finding  and  keeping  young 
M.A.’s  in  the  faculty,  especially  in  phys¬ 
ics,  chemistry,  mathematics;  (2)  the  pres¬ 
ent  staff  is  overloaded;  (3)  rigidity  in 
scheduling  often  contributed  to  by  the 
fact  that  teachers  serve  both  in  high  school 
and  junior  college;  (4)  use  of  staff  who 
have  come  up  through  and  are  thus  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  community  college;  (5) 
educate  the  junior  college  staff  to  a  typ)e 
of  teaching  not  solely  academic. 

Problems  of  staff  are  not  all  tied  to 
finance. 

MR.  ATKINSON: 

There  are  great  variations  in  job  place¬ 
ment  practices.  One  service  of  the  junior 
college  is  to  train  workers  already  in  full 
time  employment.  We  are  not  very  proud 
of  the  job  placement  being  done  at  pres¬ 
ent. 

Students  in  terminal  curricula  should 
be  prepared  for  jobs  and  these  programs 
must  be  planned  to  meet  job  specifications 
This  calls  for  coop>eration  with  employers 
of  the  community — aim  to  meet  their 
requirements  and  then  sell  them  that  the 
students  turned  out  are  superior. 

Junior  colleges  must  keep  up  on  the 
developments  affecting  transfers  to  four 
year  colleges.  This  involves  among  other 
things  finding  out  about  changes  in 
courses  offered  in  four  year  colleges,  e.g., 
the  trend  to  put  topics  historically  placed 
in  advanced  calculus  in  the  first  or  ele¬ 
mentary  course  in  calculus.  Junior  col- 
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leges  must  take  the  initiative  in  keeping 
such  contacts.  Furthermore  junior  col¬ 
leges  must  be  made  aware  through  coun¬ 
seling  that  admission  standards  are  being 
raised  by  many  four  year  colleges. 

MR.  young: 

This  is  a  problem  in  which  all  are  inter¬ 
ested  for  in  North  Central  territory  there 
are  chiefly  two  types  of  junior  colleges: 
(i)  the  type  which  is  an  extension  of  the 
high  school  which  ties  it  in  to  the  school 
district;  and  (2)  the  type  which  draws 
most  of  its  support  from  the  state.  One 
big  problem  is  posed  by  an  archaic  con¬ 
cept  of  what  a  school  district  is.  In  Illinois 
the  number  of  districts  has  been  reduced 
from  11,000  to  fewer  than  3,000.  This  is 
progress  in  the  right  direction. 

A  junior  college  should  not  be  set  up 
unless  a  student  body  of  at  least  200  and, 
of  course,  an  adequate  financial  base  are 
assured.  Educational  need  should  deter¬ 
mine  whether  a  junior  college  (public  or 
private)  should  be  set  up  in  the  shadow  of 
a  senior  college  (public  or  private).  By 
1972  the  prediction  is  that  there  will  be 
more  than  twice  as  many  students  as  can 
be  accommodated  in  presently  available 
schools  (public  and  private). 

Newly  established  schools  should  form 
a  link  between  high  school  and  senior  col¬ 
lege  for  high  school  graduates  and  adults. 
In  view  of  the  extent  of  the  problem  it  is 
imperative  that  there  be  state  control  to 
prevent  unwise  location.  New  junior  col¬ 
leges  must  not  duplicate  already  existing 
facilities.  Such  new  schools  must  carefully 
spell  out  their  functions.  A  preliminary 
survey  should  be  made  to  measure  the 
interest  and  willingness  of  parents  and 
children  to  support  a  new  venture  by 
urging  attendance  on  the  one  hand  and 
by  attending  on  the  other.  Junior  colleges 
must  develop  emphasis  on  their  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  adulthood  of  a  community. 

MR.  SWEARINGEN: 

There  is  a  wide  divergence  in  financial 
backing  for  various  types  of  junior  col¬ 
leges.  Seven  specific  proposals  which  may 
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lead  to  improvements: 

(i)  Statewide  planning  for  junior  colleges  and 
among  junior  colleges 

(3)  Develop  a  national  public  relations  program 
for  jimior  colleges — the  National  As^iation 
of  Junior  Colleges  has  made  progress  in  this 
direction 

(5)  Orientation  of  junior  colleges  should  be  in  the 
direction  of  higher  education  rather  than  high 
school — to  this  end  have  separate  buildings, 
administration,  and  faculties 

(4)  Establish  lay  boards  of  control 

(5)  Develop  better  supervision  for  college  teach¬ 
ing 

(6)  Provide  more  and  better  advising  and  coun¬ 
seling  services 

(7)  Determine  a  standard  for  a  junior  college 
district — then  divide  a  state  into  such  dis¬ 
tricts 

Money — money — money !  Teachers'  sal¬ 
aries,  instructional  supplies,  maintenance 
of  staff  salaries  and  supplies.  An  expanded 
base  for  the  district,  state  aid,  equalization 
— all  suggested  for  public  junior  colleges. 
For  the  private  junior  colleges  endow¬ 
ments  must  be  increased,  gifts  must  be 
cultivated,  and  perhaps  student  fees  must 
be  raised. 

All  junior  colleges  must  study  to  use 
space  and  faculty  to  best  advantage. 

discussion: 

In  the  general  discussion  which  followed 
these  presentations  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  or  points  were  made.  (The  Recorder 
can  only  apologize  for  failure  to  complete¬ 
ly  and/or  accurately  identify  each  con¬ 
tributor.  The  action  was  too  fast  for  him.) 

Harold  (from  an  Oklahoma  junior  col¬ 
lege)  :  Is  the  junior  college  to  be  considered 
a  part  of  state  system  of  higher  education 
and  hence  supported  by  the  state,  or  is  it 
the  financial  resp>onsibility  of  the  local 
community? 

Young  replied  in  part:  Some  schools  are 
getting  and  should  get  support  from 
state;  where  a  junior  college  is  primarily 
a  community  organization  the  support 
should  come  primarily  from  the  com¬ 
munity.  In  some  states  charging  tuition  is 
illegal.  There  is  evidence  that  consider¬ 
able  support  from  the  local  community 
results  in  larger  attendance. 


Knudson  (Pueblo):  I  believe  students 
should  pay  a  modest  tuition.  It  increases 
their  interest  and  attendance. 

Sister  Jerome  (a  Kansas  junior  college): 
Both  Kansas  University  and  Kansas 
State  College  hold  each  spring  a  confer¬ 
ence  with  deans  and  registrars  of  all 
junior  colleges  in  the  state.  This  makes 
for  improved  understanding  in  both  direc¬ 
tions. 

The  question  was  asked,  “If  the  four 
year  college  is  ‘down  grading’  mathe¬ 
matical  topics  and  the  high  school  is 
‘upgrading’  its  offerings,  what  is  left  for 
the  junior  college?” 

Atkinson:  Plenty,  Junior  colleges  can 
themselves  move  into  higher  mathematics 
offerings. 

Rowley:  Modern  mathematics  approach 
creates  a  call  for  much  greater  flexibility. 

Atkinson:  We  (junior  colleges)  must 
perhaps  increase  offerings  since  some  high 
schools  will  continue  the  traditional  pat¬ 
tern  for  some  time  while  others  will  adopt 
modern  approach. 

The  following  questions  and  points  were 
made  primarily  between  members  of  the 
panel  with  an  occasional  remark  from  the 
floor. 

The  Chicago  Junior  College  believes  it 
has  a  good  counseling  program,  granting, 
of  course,  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
improvement.  If  the  counseling  program 
is  to  be  improved,  it  will  cost  money— 
either  for  new  professional  staff  or  to  re¬ 
lease  present  staff  from  present  duties  in 
order  to  develop  themselves  as  counselors. 

As  junior  colleges  develop  terminal  pro¬ 
grams  they  face  the  problem  of  getting 
faculty  members  who  have  advanced  de¬ 
grees.  As  a  partial  answer  work  beyond 
the  bachelor’s  degree  which  is  valuable 
but  which  does  not  lead  to  a  second  degree 
must  be  evaluated  for  appointments  in 
“practical  areas.” 

Courses  should  be  kept  closely  in  line 
with  catalog  descriptions.  Presently  the 
junior  colleges  of  Kansas  are  undergoing 
self-inventory  studies  which  contribute 
to  this  point.  In  general  these  studies  are 
enlightening  and  worthwhile. 
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The  heads  of  junior  colleges  want  to 
employ  staff  members  without  worrying 
about  the  number  of  credit  hours  in  this 
or  that  which  the  candidate  may  have. 
Certainly  certification  should  allow  for 
flexibility.  It  was  pointed  out  that  in 
Illinois  certification  for  teaching  in  grades 
13  and  14  requires  simply  a  master’s  de¬ 
gree.  One  junior  college  administrator 
made  the  point  that  not  until  education 
courses  are  required  for  faculty  members 
in  Teachers  Colleges  should  they  be  re¬ 
quired  for  positions  in  junior  colleges. 

The  question  was  put,  “Do  you  believe 
that  employing  officers  for  junior  colleges 
should  be  freed  from  the  restrictions  that 
apply  to  employment  in  elmentary  and 
secondary  education?”  The  show  of  hands 
gave  a  unanimously  affirmative  reply. 

For  the  most  part  in-service  training 
today  is  permissive.  Should  it  be  required? 
Though  in  some  areas  outstanding  work 


is  being  done,  there  is  in  general  mighty 
little  time  for  in-service  training.  Forced 
training  results  in  resentment  and  many 
present  teachers  must  supplement  income 
by  a  second  job  which  leaves  them  no 
time  for  upgrading  themseleves. 

Recognition  salary-wise  should  be  ar¬ 
ranged  when  adanced  training  is  achieved. 
One  college  reported  that  a  $400  increase 
was  granted  when  the  master’s  degree  is 
obtained,  then  $400  when  thirty  hours  of 
graduate  study  is  completed,  another  $4CK> 
when  the  Ph.D.  requirements  are  met  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  thesis,  and  finally  $300  when 
the  Ph.D.  degree  is  granted. 

Time,  the  final  arbiter,  brought  this 
interesting  and  profitable  conference  to  a 
close.  President  Atkinson  expressed  ap¬ 
preciation  to  all  who  had  contributed  to 
the  discussion  and  declared  the  meeting 
adjourned. 


R.  Nelson  Snider,  Treasurer,  South  Side  High  School, 

Port  Wayne,  Indiana 

Treasurer’s  Report  for  the  Fiscal  Year 

July  I,  i9S7-June  30,  1958 


The  treasurer  submits  the  following  audit  of  his  accounts  for  the  fiscal  year.  July  i, 
1957  to  June  30,  1958,  as  reported  by  Koeneman,  Borger,  Krouse  &  Dinius,  Certified 
Public  Accountants  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  During  the  incumbency  of  the  present 
treasurer  this  firm  has  been  retained  by  the  North  Central  Association  to  maintain  a 
perpetual  audit  of  the  records  maintained  at  the  treasurer’s  office.  The  following  report 
is  dated  June  30,  1958. 

In  keeping  with  sound  business  practice,  the  Association  carries  a  $40,000  bond  for 
the  treasurer  and  another  of  $10,000  for  his  secretary. 

August  13, 1958 

Mr.  R.  Nelson  Snider,  Treasurer 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

SCOPE  OF  EXAMINATION 

Our  examination  was  confined  to  an  audit  of  the  cash  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  as  recorded  by  the  Treasurer  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1958.  In  addition  to  working  funds  shown,  the  Association  is  said  to  own  certain  unrecorded  other  assets 
consisting  principally  of  office  equipment  at  various  offices.  No  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the  amount 
or  value  of  thu  equipment. 

In  our  opinion,  subject  to  the  representations  of  the  secretaries  of  the  revolving  funds  as  to  balances  con¬ 
trolled  by  them  the  accompanying  balance  sheet  and  statement  of  changes  in  fund  balances  present  fairly 
the  financial  position  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  as  at  June  30, 
1958,  and  the  results  of  its  financial  activities  for  the  year  then  ended  in  conformity  with  generally  accepted 
accounting  principles  applied  on  a  basis  consistent  with  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

Koeneman,  Borger,  Krocse  &  Dinius 

INDEX 

auditor’s  report 

Report  Letter: 

Scope  of  Examination 
Comments  on  Balance  Sheet 
Comments  on  Activities 


Comparative  Balance  Sheet,  June  30,  1958  and  June  30,  1957 .  ‘‘.V’ 

Statement  of  Changes  in  Fund  Balances  for  the  years  ended  June  30-1958  and  June  30,  1957 _  “B" 

Schedeh 

Statement  of  Income  and  Expenses — Developmental  Fund  for  the  years  ended  June  30,  1958  and 

June  30,  1957 .  “B-i” 

Statement  of  Expense  for  the  years  ended  June  30,  1958  and  June  30,  1957 .  “B-i" 


COMMENTS  ON  BALANCE  SHEET 

Cask  OH  deposit — $214,406.53 

The  cash  on  deposit  was  verified  directly  with  the  depositories  as  at  June  30,  1958,  and  the  amounts  re¬ 
ported  to  us  were  reconciled  with  the  following  balances: 
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Clucking  Accounts: 


%  17,567.65 


196,838.88 


$214,406.53 


Copies  of  the  official  receipts  for  cash  received  by  the  Treasurer  were  traced  to  the  cash  records  and  to  the 
record  of  deposits  in  the  banks.  The  returned  paid  checks  and  the  vouchers  authorizing  the  cash  disburse¬ 
ments  were  inspected. 

The  cash  on  deposit  consists  of  amounts  belonging  to  the  following  funds 

Liberal  Arts  Education  Study . 

Institutions  for  Teachers’  Education . 

Ford  Foundation  International  Relations  Study . 

Leadership  Training  Project . 

Superior  and  Talented  Student  Project . 

General  Fund . 

Developmental  Fund . 


$214,406.53 


$  9,028.53 
7,690.00 

33,582.13 

14,936.30 

97, 553  06 
15,000.00 
36,616.51 


The  Peoples  Trust  and  Savings  Company,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana .  $  7,277.93 

Lincoln  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana .  10,289.72 


Semgs  Accounts: 

The  Peoples  Trust  and  Savings  Company,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana .  $  70,890. 23 

Lincoln  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana .  115,389.94 

Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  CUcago,  Illinois ...  5 , 066 . 8 1 

South  Holland  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  South  Holland,  Ulinois .  5,491.90 


Raolving  funds  with  Secretaries  of  Commissions — $1,047.17 

The  balances  in  the  revolving  funds  held  by  the  Secretaries  of  Commissions  and  The  Quarterly  office 
were  verified  by  examining  their  reports  as  of  June  30,  1958,  as  made  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association. 

Dbbursements  from  the  revolving  funds  are  reported  periodically  by  the  Secretaries  in  charge  of  the  funds. 
The  funds  are  reimbursed  by  the  Treasurer  in  accordance  with  the  reports  submitted. 

The  following  amounts  were  reported  as  of  June  30, 1958: 

Dr.  Charles  W’.  Boardman,  Secretary,  North  Central  .Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 


Schools .  $  219.73 

Mr.  Norman  Bums,  Secretary,  Commission  on  Colleges  and  Universities .  355.77 

Mr.  A.  J.  Gibson,  Secretary,  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools .  (15.90) 

Dr.  Harlan  C.  Koch,  Managing  Eiditor,  North  Central  Association  Quarterly .  487.57 


$1,047.17 


Liberal  Arts  Education  Study — $9,02^.53 

During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1958,  receipts  of  $4,018.00  were  credited  to  the  Liberal  Arts  Education 
Study  fund.  The  disbursements  for  the  year  amounted  to  $3,878.00.  The  fund  balance  at  June  30,  1958  of 
$9,028.53  is  represented  by  cash  on  deposit.  Exhibit  “B”  reflects  the  changes  to  this  fund  during  the  year. 

Inslilulions  for  Teachers'  Education — $7,600.00 

The  excess  of  cash  received  over  cash  disbursed  for  Institutions  for  Teachers’  Eklucation  is  carried  as  a 
fund  balance  and,  accordingly,  is  not  included  in  the  income  or  disbursements  of  the  developmental  fund. 
During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1958,  the  income  exceeded  the  expenditures  by  $140.00  making  the  fund 
btlsnce  $7,690.00  at  June  30,  1958.  This  amount  is  represented  by  cash  on  deposit. 

Ford  Foundation  International  Relations  Study — $33, 582.1  j 

The  fund  balance  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  $27,793.67.  During  the  year  ended  June  30, 1958,  a  grant 
of  $125,000.00  was  received  from  the  Ford  Foundation  and  $765.30  was  received  from  Science  Research 
Auociates,  Incorporated.  The  expenditures  for  the  year  were  $1 19,976.84.  The  excess  of  the  income  over  the 
tipenditures  in  the  amount  of  $5,788.46  increases  the  fund  balance  at  June  30,  1958  to  $33,582.13.  This 
tnount  is  represented  by  cash  on  deposit. 
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Leadership  Training  Project — $14, g 36.30 

The  balance  in  the  Leadership  Training  Project  fund  at  June  30,  1958  is  $14,936.30  and  is  re|>resented 
by  cash  on  deposit.  An  addition  to  this  fund  in  the  amount  of  $41,400.00  was  received  from  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  of  New  York.  The  expenditures  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1958  amounted  to  $48,568.1 1  which 
exceeds  the  income  by  $7,168.11. 

Superior  and  Talented  Student  Project — $97,553.06 

The  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  has  approved  a  grant  of  $174,000.00  to  the  Association  for  the 
period  of  March  26,  1958  to  June  30,  i960  for  use  of  the  Superior  and  Talented  Student  Project.  During 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1958,  $100,000.00  of  the  grant  was  received,  and  $2,446.94  was  disbursed  leavings 
fund  balance  of  $97,553.06  which  is  represented  by  cash  on  deposit. 

General  Fund — $15,000.00 

In  July,  1957,  the  developmental  fund  was  created  by  transferring  from  the  general  fund  the  amount  of 
$19,284.70.  There  were  no  other  changes  in  the  general  fund  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1958.  The  general 
fund  balance  is  represented  by  cash  on  deposit. 

Developmental  Fund — $36,501.51 

The  developmental  fund  was  created  by  an  initial  transfer  from  the  general  fund  of  $19,284. 70.  The  excess 
of  the  income  over  the  expenditures  for  the  Association’s  general  activities  for  the  year  amounted  to 
$17,216.81.  This  amount  was  credited  to  the  developmental  fund,  thus,  increasing  the  balance  in  the  fund 
to  $36,501.51  at  June  30,  1958. 

The  fund  balance  at  June  30, 1958  consists  of  the  following  amounts: 

Cash  on  deposit .  $36,616.51 

Less:  Dues  paid  in  advance .  115.00 

*36,501  S' 


COMMENTS  ON  ACTIVITIES 

Schedule  “B-i”  presents  the  results  of  the  activities  of  the  Association  for  the  years  ended  June  30,  ii)+8 
and  June  30,  1957.  The  total  income  for  the  current  year  was  $36,783.82  more  than  for  the  previous  year. 
The  expenses  increased  $11,348.36  over  last  year.  The  activities  chargeable  to  this  fund  resulted  in  a  net 
gain  of  $17,216.81  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1958  compared  with  a  net  loss  of  $8,218.65  for  last  year. 

The  details  of  the  income  and  expenses  for  the  years  ended  June  30,  1058  and  June  30, 1957  are  shown  in 
Schedule  “B-i”.  A  further  analysis  of  the  expenses  is  presented  in  Schedule  “B-2”. 

A  condensed  summary  of  the  income  and  exiienses  for  the  last  five  years  is  as  follows: 

y’ear  Ended  June  30, 


{1 

u 

>! 

195^ 

1957 

J956 

1955 

1954 

t< 

Income: 

Membership  dues 

$137,260.00 

$115,990.00 

$113,835.00 

$112,165.00 

$109,780.00 

,i 

•) 

Application  fees . 

I ,830.00 

890.00 

I ,080.00 

1,140.00 

1,105.00 

Inspection  and  survey  fees . 

24,913.47 

11,024.42 

10,851 .12 

15,055.40 

11,262.30 

Sale  of  Quarterlies . 

I ,680. 16 

1,551.05 

1,753.46 

I ,520.66 

I ,672.82 

Other  sales . 

200.00 

244.87 

186.14 

.304.85 

OOO/J 

i! 

Royalties  and  miscellaneous. . 

3,542.75 

2,941.32 

1 ,604.91 

869.31 

I, 364- 25 

United  States  Armed  Forces 
Institute  of  Technologx-. . . . 

— 

- 

— 

15,802.40 

30,069.07 

Total  Income . 

$169,426.38 

$132,642.56 

$129,400.63 

*147,757.62 

*i56,253.'6 

Expenses . 

152,209.57 

140,861 . 21 

119,760.22 

138,052.33 

138,138.69 

Excess  of  Income  Oi'er  Expense  .  $  17,216.81  $  (8,218.65)  *  9,640.41  $  9,705.29  $  i8,ii4-47 

As  of  June  30,  195S,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association  was  bonded  in  the  amount  of  $40,000.00  and  the 
Treasurer’s  secretary  was  bonded  in  the  amount  of  $10,000.00. 
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COMPARATIVE  BALANCE  SHEET,  JUNE  JO,  IQjS  AND  JUNE  JO,  I957 

ASSETS 

Increase 

June  JO,  igj8  June  jo,  igjj  (Decrease) 


Revolving  funds  with  Secretaries  of  Commissions . 
Total  Working  Funds . 


$214,406.55 

1,047-17 

$108,197.55 

2,568.67 

$106,209.18 

(1,521.50) 

S2i5>4S3-70 

$110,566.02 

$104,887.68 

*215.453-70 

$110,566.02 

$104,887.68 

J  ABILITIES 

$  115.00 

S  4,165.00 

$  (4,050.00) 

1,047.17 

2,568.67 

(1,521.50) 

9.028.55 

8,819.69 

208.84 

7,690.00 

7.550.00 

140.00 

— 

3.479-88 

(3.479-88) 

33.582. ij 

27.793-67 

5,788.46 

14.936-30 

22,104.41 

(7,168.11) 

97.553-06 

— 

97.553-06 

15,000.00 

54,284.70 

(19,284.70) 

36,501.51 

— 

36,501-51 

*215,453-70 

$110,566.02 

$104,887.68 

Membership  dues  paid  in  advance .  $  iij.oo  S 

Revolving  funds — Secretaries  of  Commissions .  1,047.17 

Liberal  Arts  Education  Study .  9 , 028 . 5 j 

Institutions  for  Teachers’  Exiucation .  7,690.00 

President’s  Committee  on  Eiducation  Beyond  the  High 

School .  — 

Ford  Foundation  International  Relations  Study .  33tS82.  ij 

Leadership  T raining  Project . .  14 , 9j6 .  jo 

Superior  and  Talented  Student  Project .  97 >553 -06 

General  Fund .  15,000.00 

Desdopmenlal  Fund: 

Balance,  July  i .  $19, 284 . 70 

Add:  Excess  of  income  over  expenses  for  the 
year  ended  June  JO  per  Schedule  “B- 1 .  17,216.81  j6,soi.5i 


Exhibit  “B” 

NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGES  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
R.  NELSON  SNIDER,  TREASURER 

STATEMENT  OF  CHANGES  IN  FUND  BALANCES  FOR  THE  YEARS  ENDED  JUNE  JO,  1958  AND  JUNE  JO,  1957 


June  JO,  igjS: 

Liberal  Arts  Education  Study. 
Institutions  for  Teachers’  Edu¬ 
cation  . 

President’s  Committee  on 
Education  Beyond  the  High 

School . 

Ford  Foundation  International 

Relations  Study . 

Leadership  Training  Project . . 
Superior  and  Talented  Student 

Project . 

General  Fund . 

Developmental  Fund — See 

Note . 


Balance 
July  I 

Income 

Total 

Disbursed 

Balance 
June  JO 

8,819.69 

$  16,416.65 

$  25,256.54 

$  16,207.81 

$  9,028.55 

7,550.00 

4,018.00 

11,568.00 

5,878.00 

7,690.00 

5,479-88 

- 

3,479-88 

5,479-88 

— 

27,793-67 

22,104.41 

125,765.50 
41 ,400.00 

133,558-97 

63,504.41 

119,976.84 
48 , 568 . 1 I 

33,582.15 

14,936-30 

15,000.00 

100,000.00 

100,000.00 

15,000.00 

2,446.94 

97,553-06 

15,000.00 

19,284.70 

169,426.58 

188,711.08 

152,209.57 

36,501.51 

$104,0J2.JS  $457>«>*6.jj  $561,058.68  $546,767.15  $214,291.55 


Total 
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June  JO,  rgs?  " 


Liberal  Arts  Education  Study. 
Institutions  for  Teacher’s  Edu- 

$  10,635.51 

$  14,261.44 

$  24,896.95 

S  16,077.26 

S 

cation . 

President’s  Committee  on 

9,300.00 

4,763.00 

14,063.00 

6,513.00 

7,550-00 

Education  Beyond  the  High 
School . 

_ 

12,247.30 

12,247.30 

8,767.42 

3,479.88 

Ford  Foundation  International 

Relations  Study . 

11,830.92 

77,400.00 

89,230.92 

61,437-25 

27,793-67 

Leadership  Training  Project 

— 

31,500.00 

31,500.00 

9,395-59 

22,104.41 

General  Fund . 

42,503-35 

132,642.56 

175,145-91 

140,861.21 

34,284.70 

Total . 

$  74,269.78 

$272,814.30 

$347,084.08 

$243,051.73 

$104,032.35 

ffote:  Developmental  Fund  was  set  up  by  transfer  from  General  Fund. 

Schedule  “B-j" 

NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  OE  COLLEGES  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

R. 

STATEMENT  OF  INCOME  AND  EXPENSES 

NELSON  SNIDER,  TREASURER 

1 — DEVELOPMENTAL  FUND  FOR  THE  YEARS  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1958 

AND  JUNE  30,  1957 

Year  Ettded 
June  JO, 

Year  Ended 
June  JO, 

Increase 

1958 

1957 

(Decrease) 

Income: 

Membership  Dues: 

Universities  and  colleges  . 

.  $  61,485.00 

$  60,580.00 

$  905.00 

Junior  colleges . 

.  3,705-00 

3,510.00 

195.00 

Secondary  Schools . 

.  70,105.00 

50,100.00 

20,005.00 

Dependents’  schools . 

.  1,950.00 

1,800.00 

150.00 

Delinquent  dues  collected . 

.  15.00 

— 

15.00 

Application  fees . 

.  1,830.00 

890.00 

940.00 

Inspection  and  survey  fees . 

.  24,913.47 

11,034.4a 

13,889.05 

Total  Fees . 

$127,904.42 

$36,099.05 

CHher  Income: 

Sale  of  quarterlies . 

.  $  1,680.16 

S  1,551-95 

$  128.21 

Sale  of  manuals  and  schedules  . 

.  200.00 

244-87 

(  44-87) 

Royalties . 

.  868.64 

990-55 

(  121.91) 

Sale  of  reprints  and  miscellaneous. . . . 

.  350.17 

379-46 

(  29.29) 

Interest . 

.  2,323.94 

1,571-31 

752-63 

Total  Other  Income. . 

.  $  5,422.91 

$  4,738-24 

$  684-77 

Total  Income.  . 

$169,426.38 

$132,642.56 

$36,783.82 
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Expense  (Schedule  “B-a”): 


Commission  on  Research  and  Service . 

. .  $  6,717.23 

$  7,258.3* 

$(  541 . 16) 

Commission  on  Secondary  Schools . 

.  40,452-66 

35,726.19 

4,726.47 

Commission  on  Colleges  and  Universities . 

.  39i9Si-JO 

36,316.13 

3,434.97 

Executive  Committee  . .  . 

.  3,5»5-2i 

3,888.26 

(  363-03) 

Publicity  and  public  relations  Committee . 

.  4,259-36 

4,680.72 

(  421.36) 

Program  Committee . 

.  630.13 

239.68 

370.44 

Long-range  Planning  Committee . 

.  741.74 

— 

741.74 

Quarterly  office . 

.  12,934.82 

12,566.33 

368.49 

Secretary’s  office  . 

.  11,936.50 

12,354.39 

(  397.79) 

Treasurer’s  office  . 

.  4,356.3s 

3,283.60 

1,073-75 

President’s  office.  . 

.  350.00 

64.97 

185-03 

General  Association . 

.  11,309-37 

7,650.30 

3,658.87 

Other . 

.  15,125.12 

16,319.68 

(1,094.56) 

Department  of  Defense  Committee . 

.  . 

393-48 

(  393-48) 

Total  Expense . 

. .  $132,209.57 

$140,861.31 

$11,348.36 

Set  Income  (Loss) . 

.  $  17,216.81 

$  (8,218.65) 

$25,435.46 

Schedule  “B-2” 

NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGES  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
R.  NELSON  SNIDER,  TREASURER 

STATEUENT  OF  EXPENSE 

FOR  THE  YEARS  ENDED  JUNE  3O,  IQSS  AND  JUNE  30,  IQSJ 


Year  Ended  June  jo,  tgs^ 


Budtet 

spent 

(Oaer)  or 
Under 

Year  Ended 
June  30,  tpsr 

Increase 

Budtet 

Spent 

(Decrease) 

CmniinM  an  Research  and  Sereite: 

Sleerint  CammiOee: 

Ueetingi .  . . . 

$  1,000.00 

*  015-50 

$  84.50 

%  030-65 

$( 

24.15) 

Clerical .  . 

$0.00 

38.38 

11.62 

43.45 

( 

5.07) 

Esferimental  Units  CammiUee; 

Meetingi  . 

SSO.OO 

127.51 

422.40 

363.70 

( 

236. 10) 

Writen  . 

275-00 

— 

27500 

— 

— 

Clerical .  . 

50.00 

— 

50.00 

— 

— 

Readers  and  conaultaote . 

50.00 

— 

50.00 

— 

— 

Survey . 

S7S-00 

— 

275.00 

— 

— 

Teacher  Bdncatian  CammiUee: 

Directins  committee . 

700.00 

318.86 

381.14 

581.15 

{ 

262.20) 

Council  on  cooperation . 

50.00 

50.00 

— 

$0.00 

— 

Liberal  Arts  Committee  . 

775-00 

710.17 

64.83 

626.30 

83.87 

In-service  Education  Committee . 

475-00 

323.70 

151.30 

668.20 

< 

344-50) 

Teacher  Education  Institutions  Committee 

725.00 

7J9.00 

3.00 

500.16 

122.84 

Uuld-purpose  Institutions  Committee . . 

1,150.00 

640-42 

500.58 

1,005.36 

{ 

355. 04) 

Committee  on  Student  Teaching . 

57500 

530.47 

44.53 

9S4.00 

306.47 

Teacher  Education  for  Better  Clasaroom  Human  Re- 

lations  Committee . 

500.00 

370.46 

120.54 

— 

370.46 

Current  Educational  Problems  Committee; 

New  studies . 

100.00 

— 

100.00 

83.24 

( 

83.24) 

High  school  and  college  articulation . 

60500 

471-25 

223.75 

817.55 

( 

346.30) 

Reading  improvements . 

675.00 

578.26 

06.74 

457.71 

120.55 

Television  Committee . 

725.00 

684.75 

40.25 

708.01 

< 

114.16) 

Junior  college  problem^ 

700.00 

217.40 

482.51 

— 

217-40 

Total  . 

S  10,005.00 

S  6,717. aa 

*  3.377.78 

$  7.258.38 

S( 

541.16) 
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Y$ar  Ended  June  30,  iQsS 


(Over)  or 

Year  Ended 

Budget 

Spent 

Under 

June  30,  IQS7 

Increase 

Budget 

Spent 

(Deereate) 

Cemmission  on  Secondary  Schools: 

Office  expense . 

S  600.00 

$  600.00 

t 

— 

t  $00.00 

$  100.00 

Salary  of  executive  secretary . 

5,000.00 

4,999-91 

.08 

— 

4, 999-91 

Salary  of  office  secretary . 

4,300.00 

3,925-00 

275-00 

4,300.00 

(  475-00) 

Secretarial  assistance  in  CMcago _ 

300.00 

246.65 

53-35 

133-60 

93.05 

Rent,  telephone  and  janitor  service . 

1,130.00 

1,130.00 

— 

1,120.00 

State  committees . 

19,535.00 

10.53300 

3.00 

19,487-73 

35-47 

Administrative  committee . 

3,000.00 

1.933-44 

66.56 

4,511-03 

(4.577-59) 

Office  of  Chairman . 

400. 00 

400.00 

— 

500.00 

(  100.00) 

State  committee  chairman  meeting 

3,300.00 

3,134-47 

65-53 

4,783-38 

349-09 

Cooperatiof  committee  on  research . 

1,990.00 

1.535-65 

434-33 

690.64 

865.01 

Activities  committee . 

300.00 

31.90 

278.10 

906.11 

(  884.11) 

Committee  on  dependents’  schools. . 

1,500.00 

J. 338-34 

(838.54) 

1,900.00 

438.54 

Report  forms  Committee . 

600.00 

— 

600.00 

91-70 

(  91.70) 

Election  and  voting  procedures  committee. 

900.00 

654-11 

245.89 

— 

654-11 

ToUl.. 

$  41,635.00 

$  40,452.66 

S  1,182.34 

$  35.746.19 

•  4.716.47 

Commission  on  CoUe/es  and  VniversHits: 

Salaries: 

Secretary.. . 

$  2,000.00 

$  2,000.04 

S( 

.04) 

*  9,833.70 

*(7,833.66) 

Associate  secretary . 

9,500.00 

9,500.31 

( 

.31) 

— 

9,500.31 

Clerical  and  stenographic 

6,500.00 

6,337.68 

162.32 

6,344.74 

(  7.96) 

Assistant  secretaries.  .  . 

9,000.00 

9,000.00 

— 

10,436.45 

(1,436.4s) 

Retirement  annuity. . 

1,295.40 

1,417.86 

( 

122.46) 

605.81 

811.05 

Travel . 

350.00 

33-75 

216.26 

403.82 

(  170.07) 

Office  expense. 

3,000.00 

1,040.59 

.959-41 

3,000.00 

(1,959-41) 

Dues . 

100.00 

100.00 

— 

100.00 

— 

CommiStees: 

Board  of  review . 

3,500.00 

4,672.57 

(1. 171-37) 

4,603.36 

2,069.11 

Athletics . 

— 

— 

— 

693-40 

(  693.49) 

Professional  education  and  generalist  program . . . 

1,000.00 

1,194-36 

( 

194-36) 

133-40 

1,061.07 

Reorganisation . 

— 

— 

— 

193-13 

(  193.13) 

Planning . 

— 

— 

— 

315-56 

(  315-56) 

Graduate  programs  in  education 

800.00 

796.40 

3.60 

373-54 

411.88 

Off-campus  programs . 

— 

— 

— 

598.57 

(  598.57) 

Districts  committees. 

1,500.00 

1,500.00 

— 

1,280.49 

419-SI 

Special  Institutions. 

500.00 

500.00 

— 

— 

Soo.oo 

Revisitation  project 

3,000.00 

1,857.34 

142.66 

— 

1,857.34 

Total _ 

%  40,945-40 

$  30,951.10 

$ 

004-30 

$  36,516.13 

*  3.434-97 

Executive  Committee . 

$  2,600.00 

$  3, 545. SI 

$( 

915-21) 

$  3.888.26 

*(  363-05) 

PuUicity  and  Publie  Relations  Committee. 

S  7,875-00 

$  4,459-36 

$  3.615.64 

$  4,680.72 

*(  441  36) 

Protram  Committee. .  . 

$  300.00 

S  630.12 

S( 

330.12) 

$  259.68 

*  370.44 

Lonf  Rente  Platsnint  Committee 

$  500.00 

»  741.74 

$( 

441.74) 

$  - 

*  741.74 

Quarterly  OJfiee: 

Clerical  assistance 

.  S  3,600.00 

t  3,600.00 

$ 

_ 

t  3,300.00 

$  300.00 

Office  expense . 

280.00 

475-53 

4.47 

474.47 

3-46 

Printing 

0,000.00 

0,059.39 

( 

39.49) 

8,904.06 

65.43 

Total 

S  12,880.00 

i  14,934-82 

S( 

54.84) 

t  11,566.33 

$  368.49 
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■20s 

Stcrtlary'i  03**: 

S*creUry’$  salary. 

$  7,000.00 

* 

7,000.06 

8( 

.00) 

8  7,000.00 

$  .06 

Clerical  assistance. . 

5,000.00 

4.558.33 

441.67 

4.833.31 

(  274.98) 

Office  expense . 

600.00 

261.98 

338.02 

351.42 

(  89.44) 

.^nual  meeting  expense 

200.00 

136.13 

63.87 

169.56 

(  33.43) 

Total 

$  ia,8oo.oo 

%  11,956.50 

$ 

843.30 

8  12,354.29 

8(  379.79) 

Tntswtr't  03**: 

Clerical  assistance .  . 

S  3,000.00 

$ 

3,000.00 

8 

— 

8  2,599.92 

8  400.08 

Office  expense. .  . 

i.37J.go 

1,356.35 

16.55 

682.68 

673.67 

Total . .  ...  . 

$  4.372.90 

$ 

4,356.3s 

$ 

16.5s 

8  3,282.60 

8  1,073.75 

FrtsiJtnI't  03**: 

Office  expense .  . 

% 

250.00 

8 

- 

8  64.97 

8  185.03 

Gmral  Associalien: 

Tiavel . 

. .  $  1,200.00 

% 

1,154.52 

8 

45  48 

8  227.51 

8  927.01 

Printing .  . 

.  4»300.00 

4.274.23 

25.77 

3,141.60 

1.132.63 

.Annual  meeting  . 

.  3,500.00 

4,911.92 

(1 

,411.92) 

3,387.33 

1.524.59 

Contingency . 

275-00 

200.00 

75.00 

200.00 

Social  security . 

.  800.00 

735.70 

64.30 

669.36 

66.14 

Past  president’s  breakfast . 

...  .  25.00 

3300 

( 

8.00) 

24.50 

8.50 

Total . 

.  $  10,100.00 

$ 

11.309.37 

8(1,209. 37) 

8  7,650.5a 

8  3.658.87 

(Mer; 

Inspection  and  survey  expense . 

.  $  14,721.19 

$ 

14. 721. 19 

8 

— 

8  15.776.70 

8(1,055.51) 

Rojalties  paid . 

.  366.98 

366.98 

— 

407.74 

(  40.76) 

Bank  service  charges . 

.  36.95 

36.9s 

— 

35.24 

1.71 

Total . 

.  $  tS,I2S.I2 

t 

15.125.12 

8 

- 

8  16,219.68 

8(1,094.56) 

DtfdrlmeiU  of  Dtftnu  Ctmmtttt* . 

.  $  - 

$ 

- 

8 

- 

8  393.48 

8(  393.48) 

TtUl  Exptnsu . 

.  1159,478.42 

8152,209.57 

8  7,268.85 

8140,861.21 

811,348.36 
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Publications  of  the  North  Central 
Association 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  address  communications  to  the  Secretary,  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  Charles  W.  Boardman,  Univertity  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

I.  Thx  Nokth  Ckntral  Association  Quaktbuy,  Editorial  Office,  4019  University  High  School  Building, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

II.  Publications  produced  or  sponsored  by  Committees  or  Subcommittees  of  the  Commission  on  Research 
and  Service. 

A.  Unit  Studies  in  American  Problems — a  new  and  challenging  type  of  classroom  text  materisli 
sponsored  by  the  Committee  on  Experimental  Units  for  the  use  of  students  in  high  school  sods] 
studies  classea  Charles  E.  Merrill  Company,  400  S.  Front  Street,  Columbus  15,  Ohio. 

I.  Atomic  Energy,  by  Wnx  R.  Busnett 

а.  Consenalum  0/  Natural  Resonreos,  by  E.  E.  Lory  and  C.  L.  Rhynx 
3.  Housing  in  the  United  States,  by  A.  W.  Troklstrdp 

S.  Maps  and  Facts  for  World  Understanding 

б.  Why  Taxest  by  Edward  A.  Krco  and  Robert  S.  Harnack 

7.  The  Federal  Government  and  You 

8.  YouUi  and  Jobs,  by  Douglas  S.  Ward 

9.  The  Family  and  You,  by  Henry  A.  Bowman 

B.  Foreign  Relations  Series  sponsored  by  the  Committee  on  Experimental  Units,  avaUable  through 
Fordgn  Relations  Project,  57  West  Grand  Avenue,  Chicago  10,  Illinois. 

I.  Our  American  Foreign  Policy 
a.  Our  Changing  German  Problems 

3.  Chinese  Dilemma 

4.  American  Policy  and  the  Soviet  Challenge 

C.  Pamphlets  product  as  outgrowths  of  committee  studies  and  projects. 

I.  Study  of  Teacher  Certification 

а.  Report  of  the  Self-Study  Survey  of  Guidance  Practices  in  North  Central  Association  Hi^ 
Schools  for  the  School  Year  1947-48  and  Check  List  of  Elements  in  a  Minimum  and  an  Extended 
Program  of  Guidance  and  Counseling.  (lod) 

3.  Better  Colleges,  Better  Teachers — Macmillan  Company,  60  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  ii.  New 
York. 

4.  Incentives  used  in  Motivating  Professional  Growth  of  Teachers  (single  copies  agi,  quantitia 
of  10  or  more  15^  each). 

5.  The  Workshop  as  an  In-Service  Education  Procedure  (single  copies  agii  quantities  of  10  or  more 
iSd  each). 

б.  Improvement  of  Reading  in  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

7.  Better  Education  for  Nonacademic  Pupils  (single  copies  35^;  quantities  of  ten  or  more,  igi  each). 

8.  Some  Guiding  Principles  for  Student  Teaching  Programs. 

9.  Appraisal  of  the  Current  Status  of  Television  as  a  Medium  of  Instruction — Educational  Te)^ 
vision  and  Radio  Center,  3320  Washtenaw  Avenue,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

D.  Syllabus — Functional  Health  Training,  by  Lynda  M.  Weber.  Published  and  distributed  by  Gins 
and  Company,  Chicago. 

£.  Improving  Teacher  Education  Through  Inter-College  Cooperation — Wm  C.  Brown,  Co.,  215  West 
Ninth,  Dubuque,  Iowa  ($3.50) 

III.  Publications  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools,  distributed  free  to  members  of  the  Commiisioo 
and  member  schools.  Available  from  Executive  Secretary,  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools,  North 
Central  Association,  1904  East  Washington  St.,  Charleston  i.  West  Virginia. 

A.  Policies,  Regulations,  and  Criteria  for  the  Approval  of  Secondary  Schools 

B.  Handbook  for  State  Chairmen  and  Reviewing  Committees 

C.  Know  Your  North  Central  Association 

IV.  Publications  available  from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  Commisaion  on  Colleges  and  Univeriitki 
North  Central  Association,  5835  Kimbark  Avenue,  Chicago  37,  Illinois. 

A.  Revised  Manual  of  Accrediting,  fs.oo  (unbound) 

B.  Reprints  from  the  North  Central  Association  Quarterly  and  other  pamphlets  available  is 
limited  numbers,  free  of  charge. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  20^ 

I.  Annua)  list  of  institutions  of  higher  education  accredited  by  the  Commission  on  Colleges  and 
Universities. 

а.  National  list  of  institutions  of  higher  education  accredited  by  the  six  regional  accrediting  agen¬ 
cies,  published  by  the  National  Committee  of  Regional  Accrediting  Agencies  of  the  United 
States. 

3.  “Principles  of  Freedom  in  Teaching  and  Research,”  an  extract  from  The  Evaluation  of  Higher 
Institutions,  Vol.  II.  The  Faculty. 

4.  “Faculty  Inquiry  into  Intercollegiate  Athletics,”  1053  guide  to  a  self-evaluative  procedure 
for  faculty  committees  that  may  wish  to  use  it). 

5.  “Athletics  in  Some  of  the  Better  Colleges  and  Universities,”  April,  1953. 

б.  “The  Impact  of  Foundations  on  Higher  Education.”  Addresses  by  Robert  D.  Calkins,  Wiluzs 
Shields  Rich,  and  L.  K.  Tdnks,  1954. 

7.  “Graduate  Programs  of  Post-Baccalaureate  Study  for  Teachers  Leading  to  the  Master’s  Degree,’* 
1956. 

8.  “Statement  of  Policy  Relative  to  the  Accrediting  of  Institutions  of  Higher  Education”  and 
“Operation  of  the  Accrediting  Procedure.” 

V.  Publications  jointly  sponsored  by  the  North  Central  Association  and  other  educational  organizations 

or  agencies. 

A.  Your  Life  Plans  and  the  Armed  Forces.  160  pages,  8)X  1 1.  Paper,  $1.25;  Teachers  Handbook,  8iX  1 1. 
Pa|)er.  32  pages,  $0.60.  Order  from  the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals,  1201 
Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

B.  A  Guide  to  the  Evaluation  of  Educational  Experiences  in  the  Armed  Services,  1954  Revision:  Formal 
Service  Courses  in  Schools.  Published  in  cooperation  with  the  American  Council  on  Education  and 
eighteen  other  accrediting  and  standardizing  educational  associations.  Order  from  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  1785  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  $5.00. 

C.  Publications  of  Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  School  Standards.  Available  from  1785  Massachu¬ 
setts  Avenue,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

I.  Evaluative  Criteria  (1950  Edition),  cloth  $3.50;  paper.  $2.50.  Complete  set  of  separate  sections 
(one  copy  each.  Sections  A  through  Y)  unbound  I2.50;  single  copy  of  any  section,  I0.25.  Separate 
sections  (sold  in  banded  sets  of  5  copies  of  each  section  priced  to  effect  a  saving  for  schools  re¬ 
quiring  multiple  copies  of  specific  sections):  A  Manual,  qop;  B  Pupil  Population  and  School 
Community,  70^;  C  Educational  Needs  of  Youth,  6oi;  D  Program  of  Studies,  50^;  D-1  Core  Pro¬ 
gram,  50^;  D-2  Agriculture,  50^;  D-3  Art,  50^;  D-4  Business  Education,  50^;  D-5  English,  toi\ 
D-6  Foreign  Languages,  50^;  D-7  Health  and  Safety,  5o(!;  D-8  Home  Economics,  50^;  D-9  Indus¬ 
trial  Arts,  50^;  D-io  Industrial  Vocational  Education,  60^;  D-ii  Mathematics,  50^;  D-12  Music, 
50^;  D-13  Physical  Education  for  Boys,  50^;  D-14  Physical  Education  for  Girls,  504!;  D-15  Science, 
30^;  D-16  Social  Studies,  30^;  E  Pupil  Activity  Program,  70^;  F  Library  Services,  60^;  G  Guidance 
Services,  70^;  H  School  Plant,  yoi;  I  School  Staff  and  Administration,  90^;  J  Data  for  Individual 
Staff  Members,  33^;  X  Statistical  Summary  of  Evaluation,  70^;  Y  Graphic  Summary  of  Evaluation, 
7Si- 

VL  A  History  of  the  North  Central  Association,  by  Calvin  O.  Davis,  1943.  Pp.  xvii-l-286,  $2.00  plus  postage. 

Available  from  Editorial  Office  of  The  North  Central  Association  Quarterly,  4019  Univenity 

High  School,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 
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